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IN COMPARISON with some of the other cars this 
year, Fords are conservatively styled, with simple 
lines (relatively simple, that is) that many would 
consider to be in good taste, compared with the 
three or four other cars that enjoy the largest 
sales. The only startling thing about the new 
Ford is the price, which, in common with othe 
makes, has risen to a new peak. The itemized 
price label, now required by law to be affixed to 
and remain on the car until it is delivered into the 
actual custody of the ultimate purchaser, dis- 
closed that the price ol the test « ar,a Ford Fairlane 
500 V-& 4-door sedan, was $3291.60 (which’ is 
about 5 percent higher than last year’s equivalent 
car). This was itemized as follows: factory list, 
$2671.20; style-tone paint, $25.80; Fordomati 
transmission, $189.60; Magicaire heater, $74.50 
radio, 6-tube, $58.50; padded dash and visors, 
$19.20; back-up lights (n/c, standard equipment 
power steering, $75.30; 8.00 x 14 four-ply white 
wall tires, $49.90; wheel covers, $16.60; trans 
portation, $69.50; undercoat, $35: anti-freeze 
$6.50 

( ompression ratios have been lowered on the 
\-8's, giving a slightly lower rated horsepower on 
the 292-cubic-inch engine, a considerably lower 
horsepower for the 332-cubic-inch engine (down 
to 225 from 265). Rated horsepower of the 
cubic-inch engine remains unchanged 

The 6-cylinder ‘“‘ Mileage Maker” engine, so 
called, which is now claimed to give more than 20 
miles per gallon, is practically the same as last 
year except that the compression ratio has beer 
lowered slight], _ from 8.6 to 1 to 8.4 to 1 

All models now have the same wheelbase and 
over-all length, with the Fairlane and Fairlane 500 
over-all lengths increased by one inch and the 
Custom 300 by six inches. The new Fordomati 
two-speed automatic transmission (which worked 


very well during CR’s tests) is said to have 105 
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fewer parts than the previous model. This simpli 
fication should result in better service and less 
need for repairs and adjustments. It seems pos 
sible, however, that it may not favor the best 
economy in use of gasoline Che new aluminized 
muffler, claimed to last twice as long as the con 
ventional muffler previously used, will be a wel- 
come improvement if it really does afford sig- 
nificantly longer service life \ll Ford models 
have the new type enamel finish which is said to 
require no waxing for the life of the car 

Ihe test car, as received, was set for gasoline 
of 93 octane, which is at the low end of the 
premium grade, but as the dealer informed us 
they were equipped to make changes to the dis 
tributor for use of regular grade gasoline, we had 
these changes carried out before running the mile- 
age and acceleration tests. The period between 
oil changes is now 4000 miles on Fords. Ford's new 
Quality Control Center appears to have been ef- 
fective in improving the quality of assembly, for 
the new car was singularly free from the annoying 
squeaks and rattles which users have long com 
plained about on Ford cars 
Riding and handling qualities 
Che riding quality of this car was judged to be 
good (better than last year’s model), but as this 
is the first 1959 car to be tested, a comparison 
with other makes cannot be made at this time 
The car was notably quiet, free of every sort of 
body noise, and the passenger compartment was 
well insulated from engine and road noises. The 
car cornered well, with only slight leaning on turns 
he brakes required above-average pressure to 
operate Action of the automatic transmission 


and power steering was judged satisfactory 


Safety 
\ ver\ noticeable and unpleasant odor ol yasoline 
was present i the car, and it was found that whet 


. 
Continued on page 13 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC IS SHIFTING ITS INTEREST from gadgets to appli- 
ances that are essentially functional. That is the judgment of George Rom- 
ney, President of American Motors, who points out that his company plans to 
capitalize on this trend by marketing refrigerators and freezers that have 
been designed by refrigerator engineers rather than stylists. That is good 
news, if true, and the elimination of gadgets should bring down prices that 
consumers find much too high at present. 


* * * 


FAT PORK IS NO LONGER POPULAR in the United States. For several years 
we have been reporting the objections of consumers to fat, and to overfat- 
tening of meat animals, both pork and beef. Recently official notice was 
taken of the undesirability of farm practices of fattening hogs. Repre- 
sentative Jamie L. Whitten, chairman of the appropriations sub-committee 
that handles Agriculture Department funds, has pointed out that "only the 
Federal subsidy under Public Law 480 is keeping our system of hog produc- 
tion and marketing alive." The government pays the farmer whether the cus- 
tomer likes his product or not. He notes that taxpayers are getting tired 
of paying the subsidies on products; that in time they will rebel and 
force Congress to stop the "fat subsidy" especially in view of the current 
interest in restriction on calories and in dieting to keep down weight. 
Congressman Whitten suggests that Congress should adopt the system prevail- 
ing in Scandinavia, where hogs are graded after they are killed, and the 
top price is paid for lean meat. 


* * * 


REPAIRS FOR MAJOR APPLIANCES that have stopped working are too slow 
in being completed. That is a frequent complaint of consumers Dealers 
and distributors, however, protest that part of the difficulty is due to 
the poor service by manufacturers in sending needed parts Home Furnish- 
ings Daily reports that in some cases delivery time from the factory is 10 


days to 2 weeks for a needed part. That is a long time for the family 
washing machine to remain out of service. 


a an 


SALES OF THE SMALL FOREIGN CARS continue to mount According to Auto- 
motive News, registrations in August last year showed that the foreign cars 
amounted to slightly more than 9 percent of total automobile sales The 
top five were Volkswagen, Renault, English Ford, Fiat, and Vauxhall The 





gasoline consumption of something like 30 miles to the gallon undoubtedly 
is an important factor in this popularity. General Motors is reported to 
be planning an entry in the small car field for which the first year’s 
sales are estimated at something like 250,000. 


* * * 


CANISTER VACUUM CLEANERS are featuring cleaning attachments for almost 
every purpose. In fact, some of the manufacturers of these appliances 
claim that it is no longer necessary for a consumer to buy an upright 
cleaner. The revolving brushes, either air or motor driven, are promoted 
as equally effective in cleaning rugs as the upright vacuum cleaners. Con- 
the upright 
as the best method of cleaning carpeting. According to Home 
Daily, one rug firm, indeed, is reported to have warned its s 
spect customers’ vacuum cleaner heads before making good on consumer 
plaints about tearing and extensive fuzzing of loop pile rugs; it ap 
that the commonest offenders in this respect have been canister cleaners 
One carpet company has suggested that vacuum cleaner manufacturers could 
reduce the rug-tearing problems by using harder metal (instead of aluminum) 
in the head, and eliminating comb arrangements, because aluminum is subject 
to nicks that cause tearing. 
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BED REST FOR PROLONGED PERIODS OF TIME may be harmful to certain con- 
valescing patients. Indeed, rest beyond the first two or three weeks of 
any serious ailment may result in loss of general fitness, according to one 
medical journal, which points out that such immobilization can cause dis- 
turbances in the heart and respiratory system, as well as tissue atrophy. 
The journal reports that physicians have found that getting patients up 
even within the first 24 to 48 hours after surgery avoids many of the evils 
of bed rest, improves morale, and hastens the healing process. It notes 
that an additional undesirable effect is that the longer the period of bed 
rest the more extended and difficult will be the period required for emo- 
tional rehabilitation. 

eS @ @ 


COSMETICS ARE CHIEFLY SOLD BY INTANGIBLES that offer promise or hope 
of improved attractiveness. The consumer is so successfully influenced by 
the skilled copywriter that conscientious manufacturers often wonder 
whether it is worth the money and effort needed to create a superior prod- 
uct. Exaggerated sales claims seem to be more effective in selling cos- 
metics than actual merit. These observations were made in a talk by Miss 
Hazel Bishop before the American Chemical Society last year in which she 
pointed out that there were a number of challenges to the cosmetic manu- 
facturer that only science could meet. She cited, for example, the need 
for a hand cream that gives vastly greater protection against "dishpan 
hands"; face cream to counteract the effect of aging; the need for lip- 
stick that is more emollient and easier to apply; nail preparations that 
are simpler to. apply; and fine perfume that is more lasting and less 


expensive. 
* * 


IN APPLYING A LIQUID GLASS CLEANER to the windows of the family car, 
use Windex with caution. If you read the label carefully (and it’s rather 
hard to do, for you have to read it through the liquid because it’s applied 
in reverse on the bottle), you will note a warning, "Don’t use on furniture 
—-auto bodies." These points need to be stressed. Experiences have been 


reported by users who allowed droplets of the cleaning fluid to remain in 
contact with the paint on their cars with unhappy results. 


* *+ * 


THE POPULARITY OF PILLS, POTIONS, AND MECHANICAL DEVICES for taking 
off excess weight is very profitable these days. One of the most success- 
ful, called "Regimen Tablets," was the subject of a Federal Trade Commis-— 
sion complaint for misleading advertising. In answer to the F.T.C.’s ac- 
tion, the company contended that the F.T.C. took out of context the various 
claims considered misleading. In its defense, the company admitted that no 
specific predetermined weight loss could be achieved by using its prepara- 
tion for a prescribed time, and denied that it had ever claimed otherwise. 
It also denied that its advertisements carried the false impression that 
weight could be lost without dieting by taking the product. The company 
claimed that people simply did not want to eat as much as formerly when 
they took "Regimen Tablets" according to directions. It also denied claim-— 
ing that the preparation removes excess body fluid permanently. Now, all 
you trusting people who bought the product and didn’t lose weight should go 
back and read the ads carefully. It must have been your fault if you mis- 
understood what the words meant. 


— a: 2 


MAJOR DENTAL SURGERY involving extraction of a tooth of an older per- 
son should be performed in the hospital rather than in the dental office, 
in many cases. The Dental Digest points out that surgical shock and in- 
fection produced by the liberation of bacteria from an infected tooth into 
the blood stream may cause serious illness and even death, particularly in 
the case of persons suffering from some forms of heart disease. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37 
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If you’re buying new furniture 


Prices are coming down 


WoMEN are not buying furniture extensively these 
days, and the industry is doing a lot of talking 
about cutting prices. In fact, according to The 
Wall Street Journal, there is some genuine price 
slashing going on; 10 percent off the wholesale 
price to retailers is being passed on to consumers 
in a number of cases. Manufacturers are also 
working at cutting costs by standardizing details 
of higher priced furniture so that retail prices can 
be lowered further. Advertising campaigns are 
being stepped up to persuade women that they 
need new furniture, and psychological studies are 
being made to find out why women are averse to 
buying new chairs, tables, and sofas. There has 
been a suggestion that women are really a bit 
terrified at the problem of making a selection, not 
knowing whether what they would choose would 
be in good taste or acceptable in a style sense. 


General advice on what to look for 
It may be comforting to learn that, according to 
one of CR's consultants, furniture in the upper- 
medium-price bracket is good enough; the extra 
price paid for furniture in the top bracket is 
chiefly a matter of prestige. Our adviser notes 
that the value of the wood and the smoothness of 
the finish are two factors that make for higher 
price. Here are some of his comments: 

Durability in furniture may have no relation 
whatever to its pric e. If the design is good and 
the finish reasonably smooth and the color fairly 
uniform, inexpensive furniture may look well 
enough in a room with curtains and rugs. Furni- 
ture values are like clothes. Consumers can get 
good value in a bedroom suite at $300 or they can 
pay $750, depending on what seems to them im- 
portant, and the extent to which they happen to 
believe that high price and high quality go to- 
gether. 

There is no sense in trying to become a wood 
technologist to make a selection of furniture. That 


A poorly made dovetail joint. 
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would take more time and study than the home- 
maker would want to give the subject. Pick out 
a reliable dealer of standing and reputation and 
put your trust in his merchandise. He will know 
more about wood than you have time to learn; 
dealers themselves don't get fooled very often, 
although some may not be conscientious about 
telling the whole truth to their customers. 

The function of the furniture being selected 
should be given some thought in advance of a 
purchase. What is the real function of the par- 
ticular piece or pieces that are to be bought? In 
a bedroom in a home in which there is very little 
company, for example, there is no need to pay 
$500 for an item for which the utility value is 
about $50. The first thing to ask is, will this 
piece do what I want it todo in my home? Keep 
in mind, too, that bedroom furniture is not so 
likely to be subjected to close scrutiny as furni- 
ture in the dining room or living room. 


Points to be checked on 


Factors that make for durable wood furniture in- 
clude proper drying of lumber and use of good 
finishing materials and methods, but only the 
manufacturer can tell you about these factors as 
related to his product. You can, however, check 
for yourself whether the drawers of what are 
known as ‘“‘case goods’”’ (dressers, buffets, desks, 
etc.) run smoothly and fit well. 

Don't be afraid of veneer furniture. The new 
glues are good and plywood and veneer can be 
made into as substantial a piece of furniture as 
solid wood. Veneer, in fact, gives a good uniform 
appearance, with better matching than solid 
woods in some cases. There will be little or no 
shrinking or swelling in furniture: properly built 
with plywood. Sticking and warping is less likely 
with veneer or plywood than solid wood. 


Sound construction is important, but it isn't 


A good dovetail joint. 





easy to evaluate. In buying dressers, desks, and 
other pieces that have drawers, twist the piece as 
it stands on the floor to see if it is rigid. You will 
find that in furniture that is not solidly made the 
drawers, and especially the top drawer, will bind 
if the piece is set on a floor that is not level. 
Check also to be sure that glue joints are tight 
and do not show visible open cracks. 

Drawers should be a little loose. Too tight a 
fit might mean stuck drawers later. 

It was once thought that good furniture should 
have center guides for the drawers and dust parti- 
tions between drawers. Partitions are not neces- 
sarily a requirement so long as there is a bottom 
below the lowest drawer, since with modern clean- 
ing devices not much dust is likely to be stirred 
up in the housecleaning process. A center guide 
is cheaper to make than a double guide and it 
works all right if it is well made. With a double 
guide the drawer may not slide so easily, unless 
the drawer is well made and well fitted 

Another old rule that need not be given too 
much weight is that drawer joints should be dove- 
tailed. A so-called box joint, if glued properly, 
can give excellent service and a dovetailed joint 
can be a poor one if it is not properly made. The 
joint should always be machined, not simply held 
together by nails. 

The strength of furniture is especially impor- 
tant in the back legs of a chair or the side rail of 
a bed. Some modern streamlined furniture is 
getting too close to the danger line in chairs, 
which are sometimes too weak for safety. 

The serviceability of dining room chairs is one 
of the chief factors to consider since they often 
become loose and shaky in time. Tipping back in 
a chair is ruinous, because it puts severe strains 
on the critical joints. An angle brace would pre- 
vent such chairs from losing their rigidity, but 
this expedient gives a somewhat objectionable 
appearance. Bolted corners, however, make for 
durability The back post is the critical piece on 
a chair and should be at least 1-1/16 inches thick 

In purchasing an occasional table, bear in mind 
that pedestal tables are apt to give trouble with 
respect to rigidity, parti ularly if the glue joints 
should fail 


; 
i ; ' 
; 


SQRERE SE! 


A box joint, better than a poorly made dovetail joint. 


; ; 


The back post of this chair is 1-1/16 inches thick, which is de 
sirable. The plug covers a screw which goes deep into the seat 
and hoids the post rigidly to the seat and so provides strength 
against the effects of time and hard use 


On case goods that have doors, the doors should 
be checked to be sure that they are fitted evenly 
all the way around and that they are not warped 
at least when new. It is a good idea, too, to have 
stop hinges to prevent the kind of damage that 
may occur when a door is opened with unintended 
force. On the other hand, stop hinges have some 
limitations; for one thing they may keep the door 
irom opening W ide for some purposes 


Selection of wood 


Some woods have particular appeal because of 
tradition. Walnut, mahogany, cherry, and maple 
are the favorites. Maple is the least satisfactory 
for the manufacturer to work with because it is a 
bit difficult to glue 
for those who like it All of these woods resist 


Oak gives excellent service 


warping and checking reasonably well and do not 
dent easily Other woods which are almost as 
good but which dent easily include basswood and 
poplar. Gum, which is much used, has a bad 
name with consumers because it is apt to warp 
This difficulty can be avoided by a competent 
manutlacturer who knows how to handle gumwood 
properly It can be stained to almost any color 


and glues very well 


A poorly made drawer, nailed together, like a packing box 
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Fruitwood, usually apple and pear, is expensive 
and is almost always used as veneer. 

Knotty pine is fashionable and white pine re- 
sists warping and checking well, but it has a soft 
texture and thus shows dents and other marks 
readily. Yellow pine is not so desirable, because of 
the wild pattern of the grain. 

Birch is a good cabinet wood, and much so- 
called maple furniture is made of birch. Actually 
it is better than hard maple, which checks and 
shrinks more easily than birch. Walnut, ma- 
hogany, and cherry are excellent furniture woods, 
but likely to be costly. 


Finishes 

The finish has a lot to do with the final appearance 
of the wood. On the other hand, it is well to be 
realistic about it. A good smooth finish will cost 
a lot of money and sometimes it may not be worth 
the price. If the color of the pieces to be used 
together in a room is reasonably uniform, the 
furniture can be full of minor defects which no 
one but a furniture expert would notice. Few 
people give furniture a “ fly-speck”’ inspection. 

A lot depends on where you place furniture in 
a room, how smooth and free from waves the flat 
surfaces need to be. Also a high-luster polished 
surface shows minor waves more than a semi- 
gloss or dull surface. The hardest test would be a 
table top placed in the room so that as you stand 
in the room and look at it, you get the reflection 
of a window on the table top. If the top is glossy 
it acts as a mirror and even the slightest roughness 
or wavy surface will distort the image of the win- 
dow. It requires a lot of work (and cost) to get 
wood surfaces as flat and free from waves as a 
plate-glass mirror. This expense is probably not 
justified except on surfaces which are so placed 
and used as to give you a reflection. 

Since only the manufacturer knows what finish 
was put on the wood furniture that he made and 
what polish is compatible with it, it would be well 
to get some advice on what polish to use from the 
retailer. The finishes used on furniture include 


lacquer, varnish, and synthetic resin finishes. 


Some polishes are good with one of these and not 
with others. You may ruin the finish in a year's 
time with the wrong polish, one expert advises 
Alcohol-resistant lacquer finishes are pretty good, 
and still better when synthetic resins are used, 
but they are not completely resistant to injury by 
alcohol. The new plastic laminates used as tops 
for dinettes are excellent materials. The top 
finish will take a tremendous amount of wear, 
but in time the edges will wear off. 


Upholstered furniture 
In making a selection of upholstered furniture, 
choose it mainly for comfort. The frame, which 
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you cannot see, should be well made. The 
cushions should be separate. The padding should 
be ample, since the springs can come through if 
itisskimpy. It is a good idea to press the springs 
on the top of the seat and of the cushion to see if 
they go up and down easily and quietly and wheth- 
er or not they shift around underneath the cover. 
Springs should be tied firmly on top in both direc- 
tions so they won't shift when weight is put on 
them. The jute twine ties for coil springs are 
considered preferable, although the new metal 
clips will have the longer life. The metal clips, 
however, may be noisy. 

The durability of foam rubber in furniture ts 
not yet known. Laboratory tests indicate that 
its life should be about 25 to 35 vears, but it has 
not been used in furniture long enough for its 
life to be ascertained. Some people, of course, 
do not think that a foam-rubber cushion is com- 
fortable. Cushions of polyurethane plastic are 
now being used in some furniture. It is cheaper 
than foam rubber, but nothing is known as yet 
about its durability in this use. 

It is traditional that good upholstered furniture 
should have a web bottom. Furniture nowadays, 
however, is also made with an automobile-seat- 
type metal bottom replacing webbing, which will 
likely have long life. 

As a rule, upholstered furniture is built to be 
trouble-free for 18 months, because that is when 
the installment contract is completed. Fabrics 
are admittedly something of a gamble, and are 
usually selected for fashion, color, and general 
effect, rather than for good wearing quality. But 
perhaps you will use slip covers most of the time 

The current fashion in home decoration is aimed 
at providing a comfortable, free, easy, informal 
atmosphere and furniture might well be selected 
with this in mind. Remember that you are likely 
to tire of a bizarre style more quickly than a more 
conservative, conventional piece. It is important 
to keep in mind also that the factor of durability 
of some pieces is quite important these days when 
television viewing keeps the family living room 
occupied for longer periods than when the family 
went out to the movies or to some other amuse- 
ment. Above all things, be practical! Don't 
be talked into buying an expensive, elaborate 
piece of furniture unless you are sure it is worth 
all that money to you! 


Consumers’ Research gratefully acknowl - 
edges valuable and generous assistance given 
us in the preparation of this article by Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Willard, Department of Furni- 
ture Manufacturing and Management, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





Boys’ 


Boys’ UNDERWEAR, such as T-shirts, is made of 
the original wash-and-wear fabric—knitted cotton. 
Underwear made of knitted cotton fabrics not 
only will take the frequent washing that is a 
necessity for underwear, but it can be hung up on 
the line to dry or be dried in a tumble dryer with- 
out need for ironing. In fact, ironing can be a 
disadvantage inasmuch as it may tend to pull the 
garment out of shape. 

Cotton has qualities that make it excellent for 
knitted fabrics. 
elasticity, and the cotton fibers are strong enough 
to withstand the stretching and pulling that is 
given to a closely fitted garment that must stretch 
to fit the body In addition, cotton absorbs 


The twist of the yarn insures 


moisture rapidly. Most T-shirts nowadays are 
reinforced with a blended nylon-and-cotton yarn 
at the neckband, though sometimes Dacron is used 
with cotton 

Unfortunately, the difference between a knitted 
garment that will hold its shape alter washing and 
one that will not cannot always be determined at 
the sales counter. Selection is made even more 
difficult nowadays by the fact that knit unde 
wear, like a good many other textiles, is packaged 
in small plastic bags or envelopes These bags 
protect the merchandise, but also make it im pos- 
sible to look it over very closely for quality of 
workmanship or defects 

Since shrinkage of cotton knit underwear is a 
real problem for consumers, the Institute of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture did some research to determine wheth- 
er it might be possible to predict the dimensional 
changes to be expected of fabrics found in T-shirts 
on the market. Two physicists in the department, 
S. Helen Roberts and Hazel M. Fletcher, found 
that when a knitted cotton garment loses its 
shape in laundering, it is the structure of the 
fabric that is usually to blame. They discovered 
that if the tiny knit loops are plump and round 
before laundering, there is a good chance that the 
garment will retain its shape through frequent 
washings or that dimensional changes will be 
minimized. Sometimes, however, the fabric ts 
stretched during manufacture and the loops are 
pulled out so as to be long and thin. In time, 
these loops will relax and return to their original 
shape, thus causing the garment to become shorter 
and wider. The researchers suggest that the loops 
can be seen more easily on the wrong side of the 
fabric, and that the fabric should, if possible, be 
stretched evenly and held over a contrasting 
background so that the loops can be seen clearly 


T-shirts 


Sometimes you will find one T-shirt out of a pack 
age on the counter so that you can make this sort 
of examination, but even so you may have trouble 
distinguishing the kind of loop 

The difference between good and poor knitwear 
is measurable. Knitwear can vary not only in the 
degree and kind of shrinkage, but also in the pre- 
cision with which the fabric is cut, and thus in 
whether the fabric is straight or not, as well as in 


The neck of the T-shirt should lie flat as in the picture at the 
left, and stick out al! around because of its being stretched 
out of shape as shown at the right 


the stitching and the reinforcement at points of 
stress (ood workmanship will not onlv afford 
better wear, but will help also to maintain the 
original shape of the garment 

Tests by Consumers’ Research included an 
examination of the shirts and their construction, 
an evaluation ol the fabrics and their properties, 
including count of wales and courses, defects, 
bursting strength, and measurements to determine 
compliance with size standards Percentage ol 
shrinkage was calculated, and original and subse- 
quent outlines were recorded to show the degree 
of distortion or the change of the shape of the 
shirts after 3 and 20 launderings 

All the fabrics were strong enough for knitted 
underwear, but some were stronger than others 
The T-shirts shrank from 6 to 16 percent in 
length and from 2 to 19 percent in width. Shrink 
age was no greater than 12 percent in either direc 
tion unless otherwise stated The original size 
met the requirements of the standard except as 


noted 
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A. Recommended 


Mayo Spruce (Mayo Sales Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1) 59%c each. Flat-knit cotton of better-than 
average strength, with cotton-and-Dacron neckband. 
Shoulder seams reinforced with tape. Appearance after 
laundering, good 1 


B.V.D. (Superior Mills, Division of B.V.D. Co., Inc 

265 Madison Ave., New York 16) 69c each. Strong 
flat-knit cotton, with cotton-and-nylon neckband 
Shoulder seams reinforced with tape. Appearance after 
laundering, good. 2 


Carter’s (Wm. Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass.) 
77c each. Flat-knit cotton of average strength, with 
cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder seams reinforced 
with tape. Appearance after laundering, good. Original 
size, too narrow; shirt would likely be too tight after 
washing, for a husky boy 2 


Diener (Diener Knitting Mills, Leesport, Pa.) 69c 
each. Rib-knit cotton of better-than-average strength, 
with cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder seams re 
inforced with tape. Appearance after laundering, good 
Shiinkage in length, 16%, but shirt was long originally. 2 


Topeall Jr. (F. W. Woolworth Co.) 69c each; 2 for 
$1.35. Strong flat-knit cotton, with cotton-and-nylon 
neckband. Neckband and shoulder seams covered with 
tape. Appearance after laundering, good. Shrinkage 
in length, 15%, but shirt was long originally. Original 
size, a little too narrow 


Stedman (Stedman Mfg. Co., Asheboro, N.C.) 89c 
each. Flat-knit cotton of better-than-average strength, 
with cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder seams not 
reinforced. Appearance after laundering, good 3 


B. Intermediate 


Fruit of the Loom 3 (Fruit of the Loom, Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1) 49c each; 3 for $1.45. Flat-knit 
cotton of below-average strength, with cotton-and-nylon 
neckband. Shoulder seams not reinforced. Appearance 
after laundering, good. Shrinkage in length, 15% 

Pelham Triple Check (Sold by G. C. Murphy Co 
stores) 49c each; 2 for 97c. Flat-knit cotton (weakest 
fabric of shirts tested), with cotton-and-nylon neckband 
Shoulder seams reinforced with cord. Appearance after 
laundering, good. Original size, a little too narrow 1 
Boyville, No. 1124 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 2 for $1.58, 
plus postage. Flat-knit cotton of less-than-average 
strength, with cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder 


Emendations to 


Electronic organs 


Page 21, Aug. "58 Bulletin 


The manufacturer of the JJammond organ is the 
Hammond Organ Co.; Hammond Instrument Co. 
is the name formerly used. The address is the 
same, 4200 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39. 
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seams reinforced with cord 


\ppearance after launder 


ing, good. Original size, a little too narrow 2 


Hanes (I. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1 
N.C.) 75c each. Flat-knit cotton of less-than-average 
strength, with cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder 
seams not reinforced. Appearance after laundering, fair; 
neckband was elongated. Shrinkage in length, 14%. 2 


Munsingwear Skivvy Munsingwear, Minneapolis 
79c each. Flat-knit cotton of less-than-average strength 
with cotton-and-nylon neckband. Neckband and shoul 
der seams covered with tape. Appearance after launder 


ing, good. Original size, too narrow 


Nazareth (Nazareth Mills, Inc., 425 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16) 69c each. Flat-knit cotton, strongest fabri 
found in shirts tested, with cotton-and-nylon neckband 
Shoulder seams reinforced with tape. Appearance after 
laundering, fair; neckband was elongated. Orginal 


size, a little too narrow. 


Penney’s (J.C. Penney Co.) 3 for $1.95. Flat-knit 
cotton of average breaking strength, with cotton-and 
nylon neckband. Neckband and sho ilder seams ¢ overed 
with tape. Appearance after laundering, fair; neckband 
was stretched. Original size, a little too narrow 2 


Healthknit (Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1) $1 each. Flat-knit cotton of below 
average strength. Shoulder seams reinforced with tape. 
Had “stretch nylon” V-shaped underarm inserts intended 
to allow for expansion of the shirt “‘as the boy grows.” 
Cotton-and-nylon neckband with knit tape across back 
Shrinkage in length, 15%. Appearance after laundering 
good. Original size, a little too narrow 3 


C. Not Recommended 
Boyville, No. 1170 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 2 for $1.10 


plus postage. Flat-knit cotton of better-than-average 
strength, with cotton-and-nylon neckband Shoulder 
seams reinforced with cord. Appearance after launder 
ing, only fair; neckband was elongated and armhole 
distorted. Shrinkage in width, 19%. Original size, too 


narrow l 


Wedgefield Sold by S. S Kresge Co 69c each 
Flat-knit cotton of less-than-average strength, with 
cotton-and-nylon neckband. Shoulder seams reinforced 
\ppearance after laundering, fair; neckband 
vas elongated. Shrinkage in. length, 16° 
size, a little too narrow. 2 


with cord 
Original 


Consumer Bulletin 


Storage batteries 


Page 33, Nov. '58 Bulletin 


The number of plates for the Atlas A-24 battery 
was incorrectly given as 60 in the table at the top 
of this page. The correct number is 66, as is 


shown on the battery case. 





What kind of car 


should you buy? 





WE recently reported that an English writer de- 
scribed the Cadillac as a ‘vulgar, over-finned 
monster’; apparently he had not seen the new 
Chevrolet, the rear of which resembles a snow plow, 
out-finning the Plymouth, and easily taking the 
first prize for the most daring and most bizarre 
styling ever to come out of Detroit. 

There is no accounting for public taste, and 
there is no way of knowing, with any degree of 
certainty, at the present time, whether these freak- 
ish designs will attract many of the millions of 
buyers who have normally bought more con- 
servatively styled cars. Chrysler's phenomenal 
increase in sales when it changed to the garish 
““swept-wing’’ rear ends may not be an indication 
that the public is eager for more of the same, but 
only that Chrysler was successful in that particular 
year because it offered cars that were very notice- 
ably different from other makes. If, as an adver- 
tising executive claimed in an address before the 
American Society of Industrial Designers, people 
buy a car to “‘demonstrate their social status, to 
give the driver a feeling of mastery and power to 
magnify their own personality” rather than for 
mere transportation, then General Motors may 
have guessed correctly in offering their elaborated 
and tortured designs for painted and bedizened 
sheet metal. 

There are indications that General Motors could 
be wrong and that the era of cars of excessive 
horsepower, inherently and unavoidably uneco- 
nomical to operate and maintain may have 
reached its peak and be on the wane along with 
cars that are overly long, making them difficult 
to park and fit into existing garages; as uncom- 
fortable as a greenhouse on a hot day because of 
too much glass; and freakish designs which are 
costly to repair, especially if a dent or crumpling 
of sheet metal is involved. It should be noted 
that the importation of economical-to-operate and 
easy-to-park foreign cars is not merely booming 
the rise in their sales is phenomenal; for the first 
eight months of 1958 almost twice as many were 
sold as in the corresponding period of 1957 (three 
times as many in September 1958 as in September 
1957, to about 10 percent of the total market 

The Big Three are hedging their bets and are 
getting set to bring out new lines of small family- 
sized cars next year, which will be bigger than most 


The future of the American automobile industry 
will be determined by this year's customers 
and their attitude toward overexpensive, 


overdecorated, overgadgeted cars 


foreign makes and sell for about $2000, whereas 
their regular line of bulky monsters this year are 
selling, with the usual accessary equipment (radio, 
heater, and automatic transmission), delivered, at 
about $3000. 


What does this mean to the average consumer, to 
whom the buying of a new car is a serious matter, 
involving heavy financial commitments? Should 
he buy a new big car now or one of the three 
smaller American cars, the Rambler American, 
Rambler, or Studebaker Lark, or a foreign car, or 
a recent-model American-made used car known to 
be in good condition, or wait until the small- 
versus-the-big-car battle is decided? 


As our readers are well aware, we are very much 
opposed to the senseless growth of horsepower 
figures to 300 and above, and to the 18-foot 
lengths, 54-inch road clearances, highly vulner 
able head and tail lamp arrays, and other arrantly 
wasteful and insolent features of the current 
American cars, and we and some millions of other 
American motorists believe that Americans would 
be much better off financially and otherwise with 
smaller, more practical, more simply accoutered 
cars. Consumers’ Research therefore recommends 
that those who plan to purchase a new car this year 
vive first consideration to one of the American- 
made small cars and consider as a second choice a 
foreign car or one of the smaller first-rate American 
used cars. (We do not advise serious consideration 
of such cars as Ford's and General Motors’ English 
Fords, Vauxhall, and Opel, for there is a chance 
some or all of these cars may be quietly dropped 
when the Big Three begin producing their own 
smaller cars in this country—and the last is a 
step that is pretty surely in the cards.) 


In saving this, it is not CR’'s intention to dis- 
courage the purchase of 1959-model cars by those 
who like them and can afford them, and feel they 
must have a big car, for the nation's prosperity 
is tied to the automobile industry. It is merely 
that the consumer has rights, too, and that in the 
long run the economy is not prospered by the pur- 
chase of cars that are unduly expensive to run, to 
keep in tires, gasoline, and oil, and to keep free 
from dents and bashed-in lamps and from damage 
to the very high-priced ornamental gadgetry that 
juts out in the most vulnerable places 
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The new federal law requiring the manufacturer 
(not the dealer) to show on the car a label or sticker 
giving the manufacturer's suggested retail price 
with detailed breakdown of cost of two-tone paint, 
special tires, accessories, freight, etc., removes 
some of the uncertainty a buyer previously faced 
in trying to determine what he was to pay for a 
new car. At least he knows there is no hidden 
price pack of several hundred dollars as there 


used to be. The consumer, however, should regard 
the posted price as the asking price or the maxi- 
mum the dealer hopes he can get. Where there is 
competition, dealers will always sell for less, several 
hundred dollars less in some cases, either by a 
straight discount on a cash sale or by allowing 
more than the market or book value for the car 


turned in 


Can leasing or renting a car save you money? 


Sometimes, but very few will find it pays 


With the purchase prices of automobiles going 
higher and higher (motor-car prices have in- 
creased close to 20 percent since 1955), many own- 


ers of cars have considered whether they could 


advantageously lease a car under someone else’s 
ownership rather than their own. A study of the 
costs involved shows that, for the average person 
who uses a car frequently, leasing a car will be 


Table of costs to the driver of a leased car for two years 


compared with the costs of car ownership* 


Leasing fee 

Loss of interest on purchase price at 5% 

Loss of interest on installments or leasing charges 
Interest and carrying charges 

Depreciation (Chevrolet, Ford, or Plymouth 
Insurance, Property Damage and Public Liability 
Insurance, fire and theft 

Collision insurance 


License and registration 


Leasing 


Installment 
purchase, 
purchase 1/3 down 





$2412.00 


120.60 








Total fixed costs 
Gas and oil (2.39c per mile)? 
Maintenance (0.79c per mile 


+ 


Tires (0.59c per mile)? 





Total variable costs for 20,000 miles 





Loss of interest on charges that would not be incurred 
when a car is leased 





Total costs for 2 years 


2680. 2832. 3201. 





Total cost per mile 


< 
13.4¢ 14.2c 16.1¢ 





* Based on figures from Runzheimer & Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, as supplied to the American Automobile Association, 1712 G St.. N.W 


Washington 6, D.C 


+ Customer must pay first $50 in loss due to collision. 


¢t Note that the cost of gasoline and oil and of tires can vary widely according to the car, the terrain, and the habits of the driver 


The AAA points out, 


for example, that the cost of fuel and lubricant may vary as much as 50 percent even for the same make and model, depending upon how much a car 
is driven, type of driving, loads carried, tire pressure, and condition of the vehicle. Oil use may vary bv a factor of 4 to 1 due solely to differences in 


driving speed (country vs. city driving) 
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somewhat more expensive than owning one, for 
by leasing a car one is only introducing a third 
party who must make a profit to continue in busi- 
ness and to cover the risks involved. It is true, 
however, that leasing and renting companies are 
able to purchase cars at “fleet prices,”” which are 
considerably less than what individual owners pay. 

The following table gives the comparative costs 
of owning a car and of leasing (from Hertz) a new 
1959 Chevrolet, Ford, or Plymouth and using it for 
2 years and 20,000 miles at $98.50 per month plus 
$2 per month for a radio. It was assumed that 
the cost of the new car was $3000, and deprecia- 
tion was taken as 25 percent the first year, 15 
percent the second year. (About the right figures 
for a car in the Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth price 
bracket.) The figures for leasing a car are based 
on a Hertz contract received by Consumers’ Re- 
search for ‘“‘a term of not less than 20 months or 
more than 24 months.” 

It will be seen that, for car use amounting to 
10,000 miles a year, it will cost about 20 percent 
more to lease a car than to own one if one pur- 
chases his car for cash. The difference in favor of 
ownership will be about 13 percent for a person 
To make 


leasing less expensive than owning, the driver 


buying a car on the installment plan. 


would need to use the car 30,000 or more miles 
per year. (A good many people in certain types 
of business would use a car that much.) The con- 
clusion stated, of course, applies only to indi- 


viduals; business firms which operate a fleet of 


cars must consider other factors; for example, 
the capital they would have tied up in the out 
right purchase of cars can often be used for more 
advantageous purposes in running their busi 
nesses, especially if the business is a new one and 
in need of working capital. In leasing a car ot 
cars, the business firm is saved the expense and 
responsibility of providing maintenance and re 
pair facilities and personnel here is also a 
advantage in having, for income tax purposes, all 
automobile expenses for business purposes repre 
sented by the paid and receipted bills of the leas 


ing company. 


Renting a car by the hour, day, or week is a 
method most suitable for those who use a car 
infrequently, or rent a car for a,short-time need 
when they are away from home. Rental charges 
for a Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth are about $10 
per day or $50 per week, plus 10 cents per mile 
of driving. The figures named include gasoline, 
Should 
you have an accident, you are usually liable for 
the first $100 of the collision damages If you 


oil, some insurance, and maintenance 


can estimate the number of days you are likely 
to use a car per year, and the number of miles 
you will travel, it is a simple matter, by use of 
the data given in the two columns of figures 
under “Owning” of the table, and by the points 
set forth in this paragraph, to determine whether 
it is cheaper to rent or own a cat l your own 


particular circumstances 


Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 


(The beginning of this article is on page 2 


the tank was filled to the top there was notic« 
able leakage of gasoline to the ground. This was 
traced to a leaky gasket at the top of the gasoline 
tank, a gasket which was supposed to seal the 
opening for the gasoline gauge float. This closure, 
using a small, easily deformed gasket which CR 
considers unsuited to its job, will, unless im 
proved, be likely to give users and dealers con 
siderable trouble and needless breathing ol gaso- 
line vapor. (The gasket was replaced twice by 
the Ford Service Agency without correcting th« 
trouble. A third attempt appears to have been 
successful.) 

Because of the low seats and the long hood and 
high fenders, there is an unusually large blind dis 
A short driver 
(5 feet tall) cannot see the road for a distance of 


tance and area in front of the car. 


37% feet ahead (25 feet for a 6-foot person 
The windshield is about 4% inches further away 
from the driver than in the 1958 models. This 


extra distance makes it difhcult for anyone, and 
esper ially a person with short arms, to clear log 
from the windshield, a step which is often neces 
sary, espe ially before the defrosters begin to fun 
tion well Both of these char ges represent steps 
away from safer body design 

Che ash tray, with its sharp edges extending 
from the dash when open, is a distinct hazard, and 
the ends of the exterior molding near the rear 
doors had knife-sharp edges hazardous to clothing 
and one's person rhe front door handles were 
so placed and turned that they could be operated 


by pressure of the knees, accidentally, allowing 


the doors to fly open in the event of a sudden stop 


or sidewise impact. The dangerous type of hood 
ornament has been entirely eliminated this year, 
and replaced by two small, relatively unobjection 
able ornaments on the fenders. The rear doors 
could be locked so that children operating the 


inside handles could not open them The small 
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vent panes were difficult to operate without injury 
to the knuckles. 


General comments 

The instrument panel was well laid out and lighted 
for the convenience of the driver. Headroom was 
inadequate for a tall person in the rear, but it was 
satisfactory in the tront. There was ample leg 
room in both the front and rear, but the high tun- 
nels in the front and rear were not conducive to 
comfort for passengers sitting at the middle of the 
seats. Fresh air for the heater entered at points 
low in the front of the car, behind the grille; in 
this position air intakes readily pick up exhaust 


fumes from the car ahead (undesirable, and po- 
tentially a hazard to the occupants of the car). 
The heater fan made considerable noise at its 
high speed. Trunk space was extremely large, 
and the spare tire easily accessible. 

Performance on road tests 

Acceleration times were (car equipped with 225 
rated horsepower engine, 2.91 to 1 rear axle ratio, 
8.00 x 14 tires): from 0 to 30 miles per hour, 6.2 
seconds; from 0 to 60, 16.2 sec.; from 20 to 50, 
9.2 sec.: from 40 to 60, 9.0 sec. While this car 
was appreciably slower (about 30 percent) in 
acceleration than last year’s Custom V-8 with its 


Fairlane 500 








Taxable horsepower 


Taxable weight, pounds 








Engine 


Cylinder arrangement V8 V8 
overhead valves overhead valves 


332 or 352 
225 or 300 
8.9 to 1 or 9.6 to 1 
Full flow Full flow 
93 octane** 


overhead valves 


Piston displacement, cubic inches 292 
Rated maximum horsepower 200 
8.8 to 1 
Full flow 


Regular 


Compression ratio 
Oil filter 
Grade of gasoline required 


Cooling system capacity with heater, quarts 20 20 








Chassis and body 
Wheelbase, inches 


Over -all length, inches 

Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Brake area, square inches 

Brake factor* 

Minimum road clearance, inches 

Turning diameter, feet 

Steering wheel turns, full left to full right 





Other details 


Battery 12-volt 65-amp. -hr. 


12-volt 55-amp. -hr. 12-volt 55-amp. -hr. 


Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 20 20 20 


Windshield wipers Vacuum booster Vacuum booster Vacuum booster 


Curb weight of car tested, pounds 3851 





* Brake factor is a number indicative of the probable relative life of brake linings 
** Can be set for regular gasoline (see text) 
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205-horsepower engine, accelerating ability of the 
1959 Fairlane 500 is still more than ample for any 
reasonable driving use. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
gasoline mileage was 15 miles per gallon (dis- 
appointingly low, in view of Ford's claim of better 
economy). For the first 1500 miles of actual road 
driving, mostly in the country, on trips at sus- 
tained speeds not in excess of 50 miles per hour, 
gasoline mileage was 13 miles per gallon. Because 
of the relatively low miles per gallon of ‘gasoline, 
the car was returned to the Ford dealer for a 
thorough check. After this was done, the car 
was again tested at a constant speed of 50 miles 
per hour. The second test showed about the 
same gasoline mileage as the original test. Ad- 
ditional tests were also made with the distribu- 
tor set for 93 octane gasoline and with “standard 
equipment” tires, 7.50 x 14 instead of 8.00 x 14. 
These changes produced no significant difference 
in acceleration times or in miles per gallon. An- 
other car of the same model and equipment was 





Letters from our readers 


An air “‘purifier’’ 
Have you reported on the “ Puritron' f This Sy all electri 
device is being energet y advertise s being capable of 
removing all fumes and odors fron hy means of oz ne 
which it emits). It is being sold in a number of Chicago 
stores for about $40 

If it will do what it claims to do it will be wonderfully 


convenient M.B., Illinois 


® The Puritron uses three small ultraviolet lamps whicl 
would have some germicidal effect if used in a verv small 


space, one bulb for each '4 cubic foot of room vol 


So far as the effect of the Puritron is dependent upon the 


une 


action of these bulbs, we think vou can readily see that a 
large number of them would be required to produce an 
effective degree of purification of the air in even a singk 
small room. A fan is included in the device to circulate 
the air of the room into and out of the appliance. There 
is also a small Fiberglas filter 

If the device did have a useful effect as a deodorizer, 
the effect would be produced by the ozone created by 
the three bulbs. Ozone is one of the most poisonous of 


then secured from the dealer. Tests of this second 
car gave approximately the same gasoline mileage 
as the original car. It was concluded the figure 
as reported above represents about what can be 
expected from the Ford Fairlane with automatx 


transmission. 


Speedometer error 
About 4 percent fast. 


Odometer 
About 1 percent slow 


Conclusions 

Except for its relatively poor gasoline mileage and 
the poor gas tank seal, the Ford is judged to be a 
good car in its class, and a person who doesn't 
mind high gas consumption need not, we believe, 
hesitate to buy one on the test car's showing up to 
this time. For ourselves, we, as engineers, like a 
car that is economical in use of gasoline. A final 
comparative judgment of the car, however, cannot 
be made until a few other cars in the $3200 price 
bracket have been tested 


gases, being harmful in concentrations above about 0.1 
part per million in air. It is the view of competent au 
thorities that if the smell of ozone is detectable, then the 
concentration is too high. Since 0.1 ppm. is about the 
maximum found in outdoor air, as produced by the ultra 
violet rays of the sun, it seems reasonable to expect that 
the minute proportion of one hundredth to one tenth of a 
part per million is about the safe upper limit of ozone for 
The Puritron did produce a 


noticeable odor of ozone in a small tight room when it 


breathing for long penods 


was used for one hour. 

The claims made for the Puritron device in advertise- 
ments are often vague and general, but the reader is 
given the impression that the appliance will be helpful 
with “head cold miseries” and sinus troubles, help one 
to sleep, improve the air of a room and render it more 
healthful, by 
rays."" “Better than a kitchen exhaust fan,” says one 


washing it with germicidal ultra-violet 


ad. Another ad claims therapeutic values for hay fever 
asthma, and allergies. That covers a lot of territory-4tar 
too much, as the Department of Agriculture successfully 
maintained in its legal action against the Puritron device 
On February 26, 1957, a consent decree of condemna 
tion was entered in a U. S. District Court in which sev 
eral claims m or cril were reviewed and judged 
he | S. Department of 
acting ul Federal Insecticide | 
cide, and Rodenticide A Specifical it was f 
that certain false or misleading statements were made 
the advertising, because (1) the devices did not conta 


germicidal lamps; and the devices, when used as 


= "1 " 


direc ted would not 1) kill all air-borne bacteria b) k 


the bacteria which caused mildew eliminate air-born 
germs, (d) kill disease bacteria, or (e) prevent the spread 


of disease germs 
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HEARING AIDS 
of the eyeglass and contour types 


THe eyeglass-type and contour hearing aids are 
the latest development of design engineers in their 
efforts to ‘‘miniaturize”’ hearing aids and make 
them as inconspicuous as possible. The typical 
eyeglass-type hearing aid contains a 4-transistor 
amplifier as well as a microphone and a “ receiver”’ 
to deliver the amplified sound, all built into a 
small compartment within one of the side pieces 
ola pair of eyeglasses. The temple piece, as it is 
called, is, of course, somewhat thicker and wider 
in the region of the ear than is the temple piece of 
an ordinary pair of glasses, but it is not so large 
as to be unduly conspicuous, or to advertise the 
wearer's handicap. This kind of hearing aid 
when worn by a woman, is difficult to detect if 
the hair is arranged so as to obscure the ear and 
the thickened portion of the temple piece 

The typical contour hearing aid, another new 
design, also contains a transistor amplifier, micro- 
phone, and receiver mounted in a small, crescent 
shaped compartment. It is designed to be worn 
just behind the ear, between the head and the 
lobe of the ear. Both contour and eyeglass types 
are also available with an external receiver which 
is attached directly to the ear mold in the wearer's 


ear. 


Some advantages 

The eyeglass and contour types of hearing aids 
have several advantages besides their small size 
over the usual or conventional hearing aids. Cord 
wear and breakage is at a minimum, for the ex- 
ternal receiver types, since there is no need for a 
long receiver cord required when the hearing aid 
is worn on the bod\ The problem ol repla¢ ing 
the rather expensive cords is eliminated when the 
sound output unit or receiver is built into the 
case of the hearing aid. Another advantage ac- 
crues because the aid is not worn on the clothing; 
the problems of disturbing noises due to rub ol 
the instrument case against the clothing are thus 
eliminated. 


Some limitations 


Both the eveglass and contour aids have rather 
marked limitations due to their very small size 
and elements of their design. Because of the 
limited space available, a single small mercury 
cell, which supplies only 1.3 volts, provides power. 
The output of both these kinds of aid is thus 
necessarily low in volume. The use of three or 
four transistors, moreover, provides a rather small 
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amount of amplification (approximately 45 deci- 
bels gain) which usually is adequate only for those 
having a small loss, from 20 decibels to approxi- 
mately 50 decibels, and is not sufficient for those 
having a large hearing loss. 

A drawback that is inherent in all makes of 
miniaturized aids of the types tested is the rela 
tively short distance that separates the micro- 
phone and the receiver, whether the latter is 
mounted in the ear or within the case of the aid 
Amplified sounds emanating from the receiver 
have only a short distance to travel to re-enter 
the microphone and be amplified again in the 
transistor circuits. The recirculation of the 
sounds creates squeals and whistles due to acous- 
tical feedback, and this problem is worse with the 
eveglass and contour aids than with the older 
kinds 

In those models of the eyeglass and contour- 
type hearing aids in which the receiver is located 
within the housing of the aid, the sound is chan- 
neled to the ear mold or button by use of a thin 
transparent plastic tube. This arrangement pro- 
vides an inconspicuous fitting, but with it, un- 
fortunately, the acoustical feedback problem is 
aggravated somewhat because the “speaker” or 
receiver is in the same housing as the microphone 
In those aids in which the receiver is worn in the 
ear, and connected to the aid by a cord, as witha 
conventional hearing aid, the acoustical feedback 
problem is somewhat reduced Unfortunately, 
the latter 
the former. 

With either the plastic-tube sound channel or 


arrangement is more noticeable than 


The Dahiberg Optic-Ear incorporated a unique means for the 
user to disconnect the temple pieces from the eyeglass frame, 
certainly an advantage to some users ‘see listing, page 20). 





4 


In the older types of hearing aids 
which are concealed in the user's 
clothing, the cord which connects the 
hearing aid to the ear receiver is often 
conspicuous. 


the receiver-in-the-ear method, the fitting to the 
ear canal should be as tight as possible to prevent 
leakage of sound 

In the actual fitting of an eyeglass hearing aid 
the services of the hearing aid technician are prop 
erly limited to the fitting of the hearing aid only 
The hitting ol glasses and related professional op 
tical services should be carried out by a perso! 
qualified and licensed to fit glasses. 

All the eyeglass and contour-type hearing aids 
tested gave good quality sound, and harmonic dis 
tortion was sufficiently low that there was, no 
pronounced effect on clarity of speech or musi 
Most manufacturers provide some means for 
altering the response curve, to diminish sharp 
peaks and flatten the curve either by using small 
tubular inserts in the plastic tubing section of the 
hearing aid, or by using different types of external 
receivers. While sharp peaks of amplification are 
minimized by suc h devi es, there is also a de line 
of output power. If the peak-flattening method 
s properly chosen by the dealer when fitting the 
aid, however, he may produce an improvement 


in the clarity of speech 


False advertising 


There are two ways possible Lo < hannel the ampli 
fied sounds from a hearing aid to the inner ear 
One is through the ear canal, the method that 

be used for most people The other is by 
ine conduction through the bone of the skull 
1 method which can be employed 


} 
I 


vehind the ear, 
to advantage with only relatively few of those 


who need hearing aids. With the first method, a 
tube or wires must lead from the aid to a receiver 
or ear mold (or both) located in the ear and visibk 
to persons with whom the wearer talks. With the 
second method, the receiver is placed behind the 
ear in contact with the head. While the aid or 
receiver will be visible behind the ear, no receiver 


dl 


With the eyeglass type of aid, the short 
plastic tube that is required is barely 
noticeable, is indeed easily concealed 
by a woman, simply by suitable ar- 
rangement of the hair. 


A man, of course, has more of a prob 
lem, but the visible parts of the device 
are relatively inconspicuous if a piug 
type fitting can be used and the re 
ceiver is located within the aid. 


or ear mold is located in the ear and the fitting ts 
likely to be less conspicuous 

These differs neces are oiten exploited in adver 
tising in ads which read “* Now, hear with nothing 
in either ear No receivers No tubes No 
wires No molds.” Obviously, a bone-conduc 
tion type ol aid must be employed, but the ads 
fail to mention that the type of aid they are ad 
vertising and offer at a “‘come-on" price well 
below $100 is usable by only the relatively few 
deafened persons who can manage with a bone 
conduction receiver 

Many other misstatements of fact are common 
ly found. Recently, indeed, the Federal Trade 
Commission obtained a consent order against the 
Qualitone Hearing Aid Co., In 
the firm from misrepresenting their “‘Stereophoni 
Optical Ear” and “Hidden Ear” 
advertising with claims of “‘ No receiver button in 


which prohibits 
hearing aids in 


the ear No cords or wires Dehes detection 


Better not take the time and trouble to answer 
an advertisement in which an _ improbable 
claim is made for absence of any signs whatever 
that an aid is being worn and that there is nothing 
to be worn in the ear Note that the statement 
“no receiver button in the ear,” or “‘absolutely 
nothing in the ear,’’ can be and very likely is 
wholly misleading—a fact that will often be found 
out only when the prospective customer has ex 
posed himself to the persuasive and pushing sales 


talk of a clever and aggressive salesman 


All of the hearing aids tested had controls 
consisting of knobs or levers, with which the user 
could vary the volume On some of the aids, the 
‘*‘on” and “off” switch was incorpot ited in the 
volume control On others it was necessary to 
turn off the aid by opening the battery compart 
ment. We believe that most users would prefer 
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a separate on-off switch, which has the advantage 
that volume level does not need resetting every 
time the aid is used. Less desirable would be an 
on-off switch worked by turning the volume con- 
trol knob. The type of switch whic requires 
opening the battery compartment is not consid- 
ered convenient to use—particularly in an eye- 
glass type of aid, for the owner may often have 
need for his glasses without making use of the 
hearing aid. 

It must be especially noted that the aids in the 
listings that follow are more subject to difficulty 
with acoustical feedback than the type ol aid 
which is fastened to the wearer's clothing and was 
reported on in the May 1956 BuLLeTIN. For this 
reason, the usable gain or amplifying power of 
eyeglass and contour aids is limited. Even if his 
hearing loss is moderate now, the prospective pur- 
chaser should consider the possibility that his loss 
may increase, perhaps to a considerable extent, 
with the passage of time, and in a few years he 
might find himself possessed of an aid of a type 
which would not meet his needs. An added ex- 
penditure of $200 or more required for a new aid 
of a different kind might in some cases come as a 
financial burden the user could hardly afford. 

In the listings which follow, the various models 
are arranged in alphabetical order within the dif- 
ferent price groupings. Each price given is the 
estimated charge for an aid and the complete fit- 
ting service and includes the custom ear molds, 
eyeglass frames, lenses, and the services of the op- 
tical specialist. Any trade-in allowance for an 
old aid will, of course, reduce the over-all price 
and provides a basis for “ bargaining.’ Hearing 
aid prices are often confusing, particularly on ac- 
count of the numerous variations in what is pro- 
vided and in turn-in values. The buyer is advised 
to shop around before dec iding on a purchase. 
The « harge for lenses and frames and professional 


optometric services, which will vary depending 


upon the refractive correction needed and the 


There was a considerable difference in the sizes of the Zenith 
(left) and Dahiberg (right) behind-the-ear aids. This is readily 
seen in their sithouettes. 
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Silhouette views of 

the largest and 

smatiest temple 

pieces in the tests. 

In the side views 

shown, note how 

small projections 

stand out. Natu- 

rally, a thin temple 

piece with an un- 

broken line is to be 

preferred, from the 

standpoint of ap- 

pearance. Actually, 

however, if one chooses an aid of the same color tone as one's 
hair, the projections and their size may not be too important. 


type of frame selected, from possibly $6 to $30 or 
more, is included at an estimated average charge 
of $18 


Eyeglass hearing aids 
B. Intermediate 


Acousticon, Model A-240 
Jamaica 35, N.Y.) $237 for monaural (single-temple) 
aid; $448 for binaural (two-temple) aid 
available in three colors, brown, black, or slate. Case de 
signed so that battery could not be inserted incorrectly, 
good. Edges of temple section behind ear were smooth 


Dict graph Products, Inc 


Temple pieces 


and rounded. Volume level was easy to adjust; the end 
of the lever control projected above the topside of the 
temple about ¥ in. and might be a little more noticeable 
than on some other aids. The temple pieces of the 
Acousticon A-240 and of the Zenith were somewhat wider 
when viewed from the side of the head, than those of 
other aids tested. The temple piece was also compara 
tively thick and for that reason it might prove more diffi 
cult to provide a comfortable fit in some cases Vers 
good sound quality with low distortion and very low 


noise level 


Acousticon, Model A-240C (Dictograp! 

$237 for monaural! aid; $448 for binaural aid his 
model is similar to the A-240 except that it employs an 
external receiver (which is to be mounted on_ the 
mold Various receivers are available to change 


response ¢ haracteristics. 


Zenith, Models Vogue and Executive <(/enit! 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39) $236 for 
| aid and blank temple piece; $454 for bin: 
‘les available in choice of three « 
blue The edges of the 
behind the ear were smoothly roun he temple 
A-240 appeared 


head 


pieces of tl ith and the Acoust 


vhen viewed from tl of the 


other aids tested 


ist, and the control 


aid sl ved low distortion ; 
put low noise level 

Acousticon Stylear, Model A-250 Dict 
ucts, Inc $317 for monaural aid and 
piece; $568 for binaural aid. Temples av 
colors, black, mink brown, metallic 

tm mple section be } ind ear were smo 


rounded as might be desirable for 





Table showing some of the physical characteristics and results of tests of the hearing aids 








Battery Sattery Battery cost | acoustic Power Extra 
External Weight*, Battery cost, life, per hour, gain, output, battery On-Off 


Make and model Type receiver ounces No. cents 5 Sen db.t milliwatts holder** switch 
ou 





Acousticon 
A-240 Eyeglass 
A-240C Eyeglass 
A-250 Eyeglass 


Eyeglass 





Slimline 7 


Contour 78-S Contour 


Contour 78-X Contour 


Dahl!berg 
Optic-Ear 
Mark tl 

Maico 
AF 





Otarion 
Listener L-30 Eyeglass 


Listener L-30G Eyeglass 





Zenith 
Diplomat ntour Yes 30 


Vogue and Executive Eyeglass No 08 2 75 





* Weight of single temple piece and battery on eyeglass aid; of aid, receiver, and battery on cont 
t With 60-decibel input 

** An extra battery is carried in the blank temple piece (this feature not available with 
3 Varies with receiver used 
( combined with volume control; B¢ by opening battery compartment 


binaural ai 


Volume level was easy to adjust, and the control was readily noticed than some others. Temple was otherwise 

not readily discernibl Che end of the temple section well constructed, very neat in appearance, and nicely 

viewed from behind the ear was, along with Acousticon contoured to fit behind the ear. Good sound quality 

A-240, somewhat thicker than those on other aids tested low noise level. Response characteristics were good 2 
} 


The se oy - hich fits above % ear, howeve r, 1s yee Maico Transist-Ear, Model AF (\aico Electronix Ine 
; s s « > ve Slimline. ; . , 
paratively 8 as it is on the Audivox Slimline, anc 21 N. Third St., Minneapolis 1 $303 for monaural aid 
ro nt Oo Go ) ~ 
gro I ° vide a good fit for that reason rood & “= and blank temple piece; $541 for binaural aid. Temples 
quality; low noise level available in three colors. brown ark id slate blue 
. ; rv i ‘ ‘ narkes ) | m ery 
Acousticon Stylear, Model A-250C (Dictograph Prod attery polarity was not marked on the aid, and batt 


ucts, Inc.) $317 for monaural aid; $568 for binaural could be inserted incorrectly, a needless disadvantage 
aid. The A-250C is similar to the A-250, but employs y compartment was no o open as that of 

} vee ° j noniie mi hehind the 
an external receiver. Various receivers are available to other aids tested. Section of the temple piece behind the 
2 ear was not well rounded and might cause slight discom 


fort if frames were not well fitted Volume level 
Audivox Slimline, Model 79 (Audivox, Inc., 123 Wor asyv to adjust, and control was barely noticeabl 


cester St., Boston 18) $329 for monaural aid and blank use of a transparent hard-pl 


change the response characteristics 


istic connector 
temple piece; $623 for binaural aid. Temples available ibe offers the advantage (n cent on 
in three colors, mink, black, or slate. Edges of the temple tested with internal receiver which used metal 
section behind the ear were smooth and well rounded colored plastic)that the smooth line of the lower 
Volume level was fairly easy to adjust; control knob of the temple, in front of the ear, ts unbroken 


projects upward just behind the ear and is thus more sound quality; low noise level 
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Otarion Listener, Type L-30 39 (Otarion, Inc., Scar- 
borough Park, Ossining, N.Y.) $294 for monaural aid 
and blank temple piece; $589 for binaural aid. Temples 
available in three colors, ‘ebony,’ mink, and “‘satin 
gray.’ Battery polarity was not marked on aid, and 
battery could be inserted incorrectly. The lower edge 
of the temple behind the ear was well rounded and 
smooth, as is desirable; the upper edge was not rounded 
and might cause some discomfort if the frames were not 
well fitted. Volume level was easy to adjust, and con 
trol was not readily noticeable. Sound quality was good, 
with low distortion; low noise level. 


Otarion Listener, Gold Dot, Model L-30G 
Inc.) $302 for monaural aid and blank temple piece 
$598 for binaural aid. Similar to Olarion L-30; general 
comments in that listing apply except that the L-30G 
provided a somewhat flatter response, but with less 
gain or amplification. The noise level was very low, a 


Otarion 


very desirable feature 


Dahlberg Optic-Ear (The Dahlberg Co., Golden Val 
ley, Minneapolis 27) $367 for monaural aid and blank 
temple piece; $713 for Twin Optic Ear model. Temples 
available in four colors, “ebony,’’ marbleized brown, 
slate blue, and maroon. Matching frames also available 
Battery polarity was not marked on aid, and battery 
could be inserted incorrectly, a needless disadvantage 
Edges of section of temple piece behind the ear were well 
rounded and smooth; however, the shaip tip or projec 

tion on the battery compartment might cause some dis 
comfort to the wearer. Volume was easy to adjust; the 
small round control knob was not well concealed, but was 
not judged to be objectionable from an appearance stand 


point. Dahlberg employs a unique method for fastening 
the temples to the eyeglass frames which would enable 
an owner of more than one pair of glasses—reading 
safety, or sun, for example—to make a change of the 
aid from one pair to another very easily. Good sound 
quality; low noise level. 3 


Contour type 
B. Intermediate 


Zenith Diplomat (Zenith Radio Corp.) $148. Color 
of case, neutral (gray). Case was crescent-shaped, with 
smooth and well rounded edges. Volume level was easy 
to adjust; the control was well concealed Good sound 
quality, with low distortion; low noise level. 1 


Audivox, Model 78 (Audivox, Inc.) $280 A rela 
tively thick flesh-colored case made of plastic. Edges of 
case were smooth and well rounded. Volume level was 
easy to adjust; the control was a round knob which 
projected about 3/16 in. from the back of the case. Good 


quality of reproduction; low noise level 3 


Dahlberg ‘‘Magic Ear Mark II” 9 (The Dahlberg Co 

$330. Aristocrat model available in gold or silver case 
Deluxe model, anodized aluminum case, available in 
brushed gold or charcoal. Noticeably smaller in siz 
than either the Zenith or Audivox contour aids tested 
Shape of the case may best be desciibed as a “bent rex 

tangle’; edges were smooth and rounded. Volume level 
was easy to adjust; the control was a round knob whicl 
projected about 14 in. from the end of the case. Good 


sound quality; low noise level 3 


Looking for buried treasure? 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39) 


conducting material, such as buried metal. The 
working range of this type of locator varies from 
about 1 foot to about 15 feet, depending on the 
size of the buried object, as illustrated by the 
typical curve shown in Figure 2. Thus, if you are 
looking for something metallic approximately 1 
foot square at depths up to 5 feet, or for an object 
7 feet square at depths up to 15 feet, the trans 
mitter-receiver type of detector would be suitable. 


Detectors such as Goldak Model 1000 and 599A, 
Fisher M-Scope Type MA or ME, Explorer, 
Electronic Witch, and Tracer models; Detectron 
Model 711; Engineering Research's “Terro 
meter”; and the Gardiner Model 162 all fall in 
this classification. 


The second kind of meta! locator that is in com- 
mon use is comprised of two self-excited r.f. oscil- 
lators operating at the same frequency. One os- 
cillator is designed to be very stable. ‘lhe other is 
so constructed that part of its circuit is formed by 
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the search coil of the detector. The presence ol 
any near-by metal or highly conductive materia! 
< hanges the electrical characteristics of the 
circuit, which in turn changes the frequency of 
the second oscillator. The difference in frequency 
between the stable oscillator and the other one 
that has changed frequency in response to the 
presence of the buried conductive mass appears 
as an audible beat note in the earphones of the 
device. 

The range of detection of this type of locator is 
much less than that of the separate transmitter- 
receiver type. However, it is more sensitive within 
its usable range and will detect a much smaller 
object. A typical curve for this type of locator 
is shown in Figure 3. 

Examples of the beat-frequency oscillator lo- 
cator are Goldak FindIt Model 103B, Fisher Type 
7-10, and Electrenic Applications 100A. Locators 
of this kind would be used in searching for lost 
rings, watches, or individual coins. 








A third type of locator which is suitable for the 
detection of deep-seated ore bodies is not likely 
to be of interest to the week-end treasure hunter. 
Essentially, it comprises a low-frequency bal- 
anced inductance bridge which becomes unbal- 
anced in the presence of a conducting object 

Some companies (Gardiner Electronics and 
Electronic Applications are two) feature locators 
with two or more interchangeable search coils in 
order to provide means for detecting with the 
same basic instrument small objects at short 
ranges and larger objects at greater ranges 


Can metal locators distinguish between 
gold, silver, iron, etc.? 

The two chief types ol locators described above 
will usually give a satisfactory indication of the 
presence of a metallic object if its conductivity 
differs appreciably from that of the surrounding 
soil or other medium in which the objec t is located. 
Since almost all metals conduct electricity very 
well, compared to average soil, these detectors 
will not distinguish between different metals, or 
in the terms of the treasure hunter, between 
buried coins and buried tin cans or junk. An 
exception to this rule is that some detectors can 
be adjusted to distinguish between ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, that is, between iron or steel 
and some other metals. 


Will metal locators work under water? 


Mos. of the detectors previously mentioned will 
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Figure 2—Typical claimed range of operation for a radio receiver 
transmitter (r.f. type) metal locator. 
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Figure 3—Typica! claimed range of operation of a beat-frequency 
oscillator type (b.f.o.) metal locator 


indicate the presence ol metalliu objects through 


fresh water, and may, for example, be used to 
detect gold nuggets tl the bed of a shallow stream 
None ol the models listed above are designed i 
work under water None will work through o1 
under salt water because s ilt water isa yood con 
ductor Ihe Gardiner Standard Model is claimed 
to be unaffected by salt water and suitable for use 
on salt water beaches Phere ire also metal 
locators designed specifically for underwater use 
One model is a waterproofed, pressurized instru 
ment manufactured by Bludworth Marine. This 
inductance-bridge-type unit, their Model UMI 
20 ($545 


ferrous metals and can be used in either fresh or 


is said to detect both lerrous and non 


salt water It was designed for use by divers 
submerged at de} ths up to 180 leet 

Another recently marketed underwater detector, 
manufactured by Gardiner Electronics, is de 
signed for use from a boat Phe main part of the 
apparatus stays in the boat and the search coil is 
lowered by a special cable. It is claimed that this 
device can be used in either fresh or salt water at 


depths up to 300 feet 


Advertising claims 


The designs of the metal locators mentioned 
in this article are based upon well-known scientific 
principles. Indeed, identical or similar instru 
ments are used daily by many utility companies 
and big manufacturing plants to locate water 
mains and other underground metallic piping 
Don't assume, however, that even with the best 
of instruments you are in a sure-fire business of 
treasure finding, as the pictures of bulging treasure 
chests, bars of bullion, and pots of gold shown in 
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Figure 4—The Fisher M-Scope Electronic Witch. An r.f. type 
meta! locator. 


the advertisements might imply. You should also 
discount to a great extent all other advertising 
gimmicks such as the stories reprinted from news- 
papers all over the world which mention discov- 
eries of immensely valuable treasure hoards and 
the availability of books and maps showing the 
location of buried treasure. For obvious reasons, 
no one will ever intentionally sell a bonafide map 
on which the location of any lost treasure or any 
mineral wealth of great value is clearly indicated 


General considerations 

An object that has been buried for a long time is 
usually easier to detect than a freshly buried ob- 
ject of the same size at the identical depth. The 
reason for this is that a buried metallic object 
tends to corrode and form conductive corrosion 
products that are diffused in the soil. The effect 
is to enlarge the efiective conducting area with 
respect to the surrou: ding soil. Thus, time and 
the elements often tend to favor the treasure 
hunter. 

Keep in mind that metal detectors are not sure- 
thing exposers of the lost, strayed, or stolen 
metallic objects of the world. They cannot be 
expected to sniff out the nearest treasure within 
a mile radius. They are useful instruments, with- 
in certain serious limitations, and if used properly 
will perform satisfactorily within the limits of 
their design. Operator skill is a factor and the 
skilled operator, with practice, can roughly esti- 
mate the size and the dép.h of buried and sub- 
merged objects. The successful use of a metal 
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locator in treasure hunting is dependent to a degree 
upon the capabilities of the device itself, but far 
more upon the ability or luck of the user in finding 
an area containing buried objects of value. Indeed, 
one manufacturer truthfully specifies in his guar- 
antee that ‘“‘as we have no control over the care 
or skill of those who operate the instrument after 
its delivery, it is obviously impossible to guarantee 
the results which the purchaser may obtain.” 

Consumers’ Research has not tested the specific 
models mentioned, although several of them have 
been examined and used. If a _ considerable 
number of readers should indicate sufficient 
interest in the subject, it is possible that tests of 
several models will be made and reported on in a 
subsequent BuLLeTIN. The interested reader 
should remember that manulacturers’ claims 
for their locators tend to be rather on the optimis- 
tic side, as might be expected. Some manutac- 
turers publish performance curves or charts of 
depth of detection versus size of object. Although 
these appear to present optimum rather than av- 


erage or typical values of performance, they do 


give an indication of the results to be expected, 
and it will be well to discount rather heavily claims 
of makers who do not express the expected per- 
formance of their device in concrete, numerical 
terms. 

Most of the following companies manufacture 
several types of metal locators, and will send 
literature upon request. Prices of those models 
in which the treasure hunter may be interested 
vary from about $50 to $250. 


Bludworth Marine, Div. Kearfott Co., 92 Gold St., 
New York 38. 

Electronic Applications, ).0. Box 8, Arlington 10, Va 
Engineering Research Corp., Linwood at Dalzell, 
Shreveport, La. 

Fisher Research Laboratory Inc., 1961 University 
Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Gardiner Electronics Co., 2545 [East Indian School 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Detectron Corp., 5528 Vineland Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The Goldak Co., Inc., 1544 WW. Glenoaks Blvd., Glen 
dale 1, Calif. 


The book “Electronic Metal Locators,”’ by 
Harold S. Renne, gives a good description ol 
several types of metal locators together with 
photographs and circuit diagrams. This book 
would be helpful to anyone who is considering the 
purchase or construction of a locating device. 
It is available for $2.50 from the publisher, 
Howard W. Sams & Co., 2201 E. 46, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Gadgets and ‘specialties’ for automobiles 


A discussion of auto items that millions of consumers buy— 


usually for no good reason, but just because they have believed 


a clever pitchman’s advertising. This article tells you 


how to save money, time, and trouble, by not buying 


the many useless devices and potions offered to motorists. 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH receives many inquiries 
each month regarding various gadgets and acces- 
sories advertised and sold to be used on or with 
automobiles, to improve their operation or econ- 
omy in some way. These range from devices 
alleged to be the modern substitute for spark 
plugs, to end all spark plug problems forever, to 
chemical potions asserted to put new life into dead 
or dying storage batteries or some magical, unde- 
fined quality into the oil in your crankcase. 

There seems to be a market for almost anything 
that shrewd promoters can dream up, for some of 
the devices they offer are so vaguely characterized 
and described that they could appeal only to cus- 
tomers who are ready to buy something for their 
car but aren’t sure just what, or what it will do 
for the car or engine. Consumers’ sales resistance 
in the automotive accessory field seems to be at a 
low level, for ever since the days of Model T Fords, 
almost any sort of gadget has seemed to find a 
sufficient market to warrant large-scale through 
the-mail selling schemes and ads in popular auto 
motive and hobby magazines 

In considering all of these devices, powders, and 
potions, the consumer needs to remember that 
automobile manufacturers are conscious of the 
importance of keeping their cars operating well 
and economically, and they would not fail to take 
advantage of devices and materials that would 
improve engine efficiency and performance, espe 
cially anything that would help their modern, 
grossly -overpowered engines to run on fewer! gal 
lons of gasoline per thousand miles 

Ii economy in use ol gasoline could be ac Ieved 
by pouring a pint or so of a proprietary oily liquid 
into the crankcase, or into the holes into which 
spark plugs fit, or into the gasoline tank, car maau 
facturers would be advising car owners to do just 
that, and, through their franchised dealers, ‘hey 
would be selling them the produc ts to do it with 

It extra horsepower could be had by changing 
to a different brand of spark plug, the big motor 


car manulacturers would be buying—or making 
such plugs for new cars, and for resale as replace- 
ment plugs. If only one brand of oil could furnish 
immunity to engine repair bills as advertisers 
imply, automotive engineers and the manufac- 
turers of the better cars would be telling motorists 
in articles in responsible trade and technical 
journals how important it is to use a particular 
type or brand of motor oil in order to assure the 
longest possible life for their cars, and to avoid 
unnecessary troubles on the road, and needlessly 
large repair bills. 

Some of the selling schemes are most ingenious 
and founded on the theory that the consumer buys 
on purely superficial considerations, as he would 
buy a bracelet or perfume for his wife or daughter, 
and without much thought for the principles in 
volved. Thus, when an oil company offers to 
provide free repair or replacement of any lubri 
cated part of a car that fails because of faulty 
lubrication, up to 35,000 miles or 2 years, the 
consumer whose money is not just burning his 
trousers’ pockets will consider first how large is 
the risk of car or engine failure due to faulty 
lubrication—is it a sufficient risk to warrant the 
extra-Irequent oil changes called for as a part ol 
the special selling scheme of the oil refiner? Sex 
ond, Suppose a Car failure occu®rs, what consumer! 
is in a position to prove that it came about 
through faulty lubrication? What possible chance 
would the consumer have ol proving that a large 
repair bill was due to a failure of oil circulation or 
other factors that could be pinned on the actioi 
and character of the oil itself (the only kind ol 
failure the oil refiner will pay tor 

It is not at all clear why anyone should suppose 
that it takes a particular brand of oil to lubrica 
an engine successfully and that others are likely 
to occasion costly repal bills Ihe sales tech 
nique which has been described is simply one ol 
switching the customer from one bran to 


another, with the advantave to the 
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that he is guaranteed a sale of his brand each time 
an oil change is ordered at every 1000 to 2000 
miles instead of at 4000 miles or more. (Frequent 
oil change is part of the agreement under the oil 
refiner’s guarantee to the customer, and chassis 
lubrication must be carried out at 1000 to 1500 
miles.) A little reflection will show that the num- 
ber of cases in which provable lubricant failure 
causes repair bills must be very small, whether 
brand X is used or any one of a number of other 
lubricants of well-known and reputable brands 
Under the scheme described, oil sales should be 
stepped up quite profitably, if there are many 
takers, for half of the cars nowadays are made to 
run 4000 miles or more between changes, accord- 
ing to the car manufacturer's instruction books, 
except in the special circumstances of drivers 
whose travel in winter is mostly for short distances 
at slow speeds (city doctors and appliance service 
men, for example; see the 1958-59 Consumer Bul- 
letin Annual, page 124). 


Spark plugs, ‘‘igniters,’’ 

and ““fire injectors’’ 

The latest and most active promotion in the 
automotive field is the so-called ‘“‘igniter’’ or “fire 
injector” which the promoters assert enables the 
car owner to run his car “without spark plugs,”’ 
to get “up to"’ 20 or 30 more horsepower from his 
engine and “up to” 8 miles more per gallon of 


regular gas, “fantastic new power,” with “blazing 
One claims “lightning fast starts in 50- 


pickup.” 
below-zero weather. . .old engines springing back 
to life." This type of promotion is set in motion 
from time to time; at least two “spark plug sub- 
stitutes’ are going strong at the present time; 
others have come and gone in the past. Such 
plugs, though actually of a design regarded as 
unsatisfactory for a number of reasons, are, need- 
less to say, offered as the latest word in spark 
plug design and effectiveness. 

All that is necessary to get into business in this 
field is to think of some new claims that can be 
made for the spark plugs and a new name to call 
them by; the advertiser will know that the aver- 
age recipient of the advertising will not stop to 
consider that exactly the same claims could be 
made for the spark plugs of the regular type now 
in his car, if the advertisers of widely-recognized 
makes of plugs were not responsible firms, far 
more disposed to stick to the truth and reason- 
ableness in their advertising than the newcomers 
One “‘igniter’’ claimed on its package “‘complete 
instant ignition firing, greater power, easier and 
faster starts, no cleaning required.”’ Such claims, 
except the last one, which is false, could be made 
with equal force for any new plugs replacing old 
fouled, or deteriorated plugs. 
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A clue to the unsuitability of the novelty plugs 
sold by high-power advertising claims is found in 
the claim that one plug will serve for all heat 
ranges. Actually the various makes and models 
of cars require plugs of a considerable variety of 
“heat ranges,” and different gap adjustments, 
likewise. 

A Better Business Bureau report notes that 
some of the new extravagantly-advertised spark 
plugs are not only misleadingly advertised, but 
that the person who buys a set may be in for 
trouble and wasted time and money. At least 
one selling company seems to have a practice of 
cashing your check right away and then sending 
you a bill, but no plugs; after a while you get 
threatening form letters, but still no spark plugs. 
The Better Business Bureau wisely remarks that 
there are many reputable dealers in its own city 
handling well-known brands of spark plugs 

The claims made for the special plugs are fre 
quently absurd and often quite unprovable, but 
they do contain a number of clues that could tip 
observing consumers off that something peculia: 
is afoot (besides, the fact that the special ‘‘ig 
niters’’ are priced from 50 to 100 percent above 
conventional plugs of well-known manufacturers 
and of recognized good quality). 

In one recent case, a government agency took 
action against a spark plug whose promoters made 
misleading claims and ordered discontinuance of 
representations that the spark plugs ‘‘will end 
spark plug troubles forever or assure purchasers 
of having no further spark plug troubles; (2) need 
never be replaced ; (3) are guaranteed for life or 
sold under a lifetime guarantee.’" The reader 
must keep in mind that the everlasting spark plug 
has not yet been made, and it is not likely to be 
during his lifetime. A second point to bear in 
mind is that the ignition system now on your car 
if it is in good order, has what it takes to do its 
job. It will need no help from an outsider who 
has set himself up to offer, at a high price, a cure- 
all for evervbody’s ignition troubles, or what he 
thinks may be ignition troubles 


“Gasoline savers’’ 

and ‘“‘carburetor improvers’’ 

Devices for modifying the mixture fed into the 
cylinders have been invented and re-invented ever 
since the early days of automobiling, and some 
of these have been the subject of complaints and 
orders by the Federal Trade Commission One 
whose misleading claims were exposed back in 
1938 (“save up to 38% in gasoline consumption”’ 
is still at it, with a new set of claims 
to ‘““Vacu-mat”’ overrich mixtures. This is a 
verbal device similar in usefulness to the adver- 


It is alleged 


tiser to the renaming of spark plugs as “‘igniters.”’ 





“You'll marvel at this amazing invention. It 
functions automatically at all speeds and all tem- 
peratures without attention and with uncanny 
precision.”’ That would be a pretty good descrip- 
tion of your carburetor, without the gadget! 
Vacu-Matic could be eflective only if automo- 
bile manufacturers did not know how to build 
good carburetors or test and select carburetors 
built for them by others, and no consumer should 
suppose that some small promoter of a simple 
mechanical gadget is wiser on problems of car 
buretion than automobile manufacturers, with 
their great research laboratories and thousands of 
The big 


companies have their faults, but ignorance of how 


highly-qualified engineers and scientists 


to vaporize gasoline ina carburetor lor an engine 
is not one of them! 

The promoters ol various gadgets are likely to 
suggest that automobile manufacturers suppress 
inventions that would provide increased miles pet 
gallon or decreased oil consumption. Such a 
claim is nonsensical. Engineers of high proles- 
sional standing in industry and in state and fed- 
eral government agencies do not lend themselves 
to that type of operation, and apart from that 
fact, self-interest would assure that if such cost 
saving devices or materials were possible, persons 
of high professional qualifications would find 
means to produce and market them, to their great 
A grateful populace would 
erect statues in the market place for such bene- 


financial advantage 


factors of the motor-car users of the world 
Another carburetor-correcting device is sup- 
posed to stop carburetor problems caused by ex 
cess pressure in the fuel system and is said, with- 
out offer of proof, to prevent stalling, give extra 
The seller, 


of course, goes on the assumption that the con 


miles per gallon, and qui ker starts 


sumer will be ready to believe that his automobile 
has faults and deficiencies related to the car 
buretor, and that it needs a device to correct them 


“Vitamins’’ and ‘“‘cure-alls’’ 

for the engine 

Besides these, there is a whole galaxy of fuel sys 
tem gadgets that claim improved engine economy 
and better engine efficiency (which they could not 
possibly provide An “overhaul kit’’ provides 
alleged wonderful new power for jack-rabbit starts 
quieter engine performance, brand new lile for 
the car's engine These pric eless advantages are 
achieved, the promoters claim, by bits of ‘‘ thermo 
active metallic alloy’’ which, in the form of pel 
lets, are dropped into the cylinders through the 
spark-plug openings. These pellets “plate a tac 

tory-smooth metallic layer over the worn areas ol 
the cylinder walls, pistons and rings. This special 
metallic plating is gradually worked into the metal 


pores, as well as pitted areas.” By use of this 
amazing invention the car owner allegedly repairs 
cylinder walls and prevents leakage of any oil past 
the piston rings. Supplementing the pellets is an 
“overhaul” liquid, an oil additive of the general 
sort to be discussed in a later article. The com 
bination of the two treatments is supposed to give 
more power and performance, better miles pet 
gallon, and a number of other improvements, in 
cluding, of course, ‘‘new-car performance.” 

Testimonials are used to support the advertis 
ing, but there is no offer to the customer of a 
chance to look over a detailed technical report 
from a reputable testing laboratory, qualified in 
the automotive field, which is the only kind of in 
formation that would be useful in such a connection 
Disregard claims, sometimes made, that an item 
has been “tested” and “approved” or certified by 
some commercial laboratory Such approvals, 
more often than not, are not worth the paper they 
were written on. They are nearly always trick, 
or misleading in some way 

There are a number of other pellet products, 
supposed to replate engine parts; some are drop 
ped into the engine cy linders, some are even drop 
ped into the gasoline tank, where, in sloshing 
around with the gasoline, they rub off material, 
it is asserted, which is alleged to go through the 
fuel line with the gasoline and arrive at the needed 
spots in the cylinders. There they carry on their 
magical job of replating cylinder walls and filling 
inh the hollows caused by corrosion ind wear, The 
absurdity of such claims is evident on their face 
and if federal and state consumer-protective 
agencies were on the job promoters ol such 


; 


pseudos« ientific methods of engine repall would 
be stopped in their tracks and the promoters 
diverted, thereby, to more productive types ol 
business enterprise. One must remember that 
most of the auto gadgets and gimmicks could not 
be sold if public authorities were to hold their 
promoters’ advertising even approximate ly to the 
objective, provable truth about their goods 

lo sum up, here are some yener il points to kee | 
in m nd when reading newspapers, Magazines, ind 
direct-mail advertising literature about liquids 


powders, pills, and gadgets for your cat 


Oil additives—medicines for crankcase oil 
Another popular top. for clever sales tech 
niques by mail and through service stations is 
\ wick Vari 


motor oil additives insupport 


able claims are mack for these ncluding, oO 
course, a 25, or even 55. pe reent rso imcrease il 


miles per gallon, rejuvenatior ind “‘rebuilding’ 


of the engine, stabilizing and fortifying of the oi! 


‘armor plating’ of moving parts, ‘new vitality 
m1 Such claims 


ior your car, instant starts at zero 
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are absurd on their face, since nothing you can 
pour into or add to a car crankcase, cylinder space, 
or gasoline tank can produce that kind of per- 
formance. Nevertheless, motor oil additives are 
an important and lucrative field of *‘ patent medi- 
cine” operation in the automotive field, and on 
that account, we shall come back to this subject 
in a later article. 


Some sound rules to follow 


1. A company you never heard of or whose 
name vaguely sounds like a company you have 
heard of, yet is not quite the same, will very pos- 
sibly not be in business when you may want a 
guarantee fulfilled, or to be producing or market- 
ing a product of value which will live up to its 
claims. 

2. If something is said about a test by a labora- 
tory, the laboratory will very likely be one that 
you never heard of, and in any case, unless you 
see the laboratory's report, you cannot be sure it 
proves anything of importance to you. Don't ac- 
cept the advertiser's statement for what the 
laboratory is alleged to have proved. See and 
judge the report for yourself, or don't buy. 

3. Testimonials have no significance whatever 
in respect to items of the sort we are discussing; 
the only thing that counts is the report of tests 
by a responsible, well-recognized testing labora- 
tory which you can see the results of, in writing or 
print, before you buy. The report should bear an 
actual signature of a chemist or engineer of known 
ability, whose name, education, degrees, technical 
society memberships, and other qualifications ap- 
pear in the appropriate membership list or direc- 
tory of his profession. 

4. Don't buy pills or liquids to be added to the 
cylinders, the gas tank, or the crankcase (the 
crankcase is for lubricating oil of standard types, 
grades, and brands, not for nostrums of unstated 
composition and physical and chemical proper- 
ties). Stay away from devices which are sup- 
posed to produce gas savings by adding air to the 
intake manifold or to the exhaust manifold 
Motor car manufacturers would be using such 
devices themselves, on their cars, if they were 
effective in saving gasoline or improving per- 
formance, even to a moderate extent. Super 
chargers can improve performance greatly, but 
they are expensive, in the $150 range 

5. The only substance to be added to the dilute 
acid in your storage battery is distilled or deion 
ized, ‘‘demineralized’’ water (water treated with 


ion-exchange resins). Use no powders or potions 
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in your car's battery; if you do use such a remedy, 
the battery manufacturer's guarantee no longer 
holds. No sort of chemical medicine or dope can 
revive a dead or dying automobile battery or 
lengthen its working life. 

6. If your car Seems to need something to give 
it better performance, put your problem up to 
your local dealer's service foreman; an engine 
tune-up, if one is needed, will save you more gaso- 
line, improve performance more, than any num- 
ber of gadgets you could buy. Gasoline saving is 
best brought about by the work of the carburetor 
serviceman and by the ignition expert at your 
garage, not by the gadget merchant who is out 
to sell you an improved device or a dope where 
skilled service is needed 

7. Crankcase plugs cannot take the ‘‘acid”’ out 
of your lubricating oil; neither can a gadget hung 
in the neck of your radiator prevent corrosion or 
prolong the life of your cooling system. 

8. Don't let the word cadmium fool you. Ad- 
vertisers are selling batteries and other automotive 
equipment with the word cadmium shrewdly 
worked into the sales talk, because the association 
of the word with batteries of phenomenally long 
life has been established in the minds of many 
readers of popular magazines. A nickel-cadmtum 
battery is fine, but you aren't going to buy one 
for your car, because, if available, it would cost 
about $150, or 5 to 8 times what an ordinary bat 
tery of a good make needs to cost 

9. No brand of special spark plugs, and for that 
matter, no other automobile gadget or device or 
mixture, has the least likelihood of being able to 


produce any great, or provable, improvement in 
efficiency, speed, power output, “pep,”” or miles 
per gallon of your car. The customer wants these 
things, naturally, so the promoter promises to 
For him, it’s just a way of making 


deliver them 
money 

10. Don’t assume that a “guarantee”’ will pro 
tect you; how will you prove the device didn't do 
what the seller said it would? What will you do 
if he just doesn’t bother to answer your letters, o1 
gives you the “‘old run around” (the usual policy 
of those who promote questionable, shady, or 
worthless items)? Nowadays, many items art 
“‘ouaranteed,’’ not because the manulacturer or 
promoter has confidence in them, but because he 
ts» confident that you, as his customer, will not 
actually take the time and trouble to return a 
product and demand return of your money 
that, if vou do, he can “‘sit it out” successfully 
hold on to the money that was sent him 





Tubeless radio 


IN THE LONG LIsT of gadgets that are widely pro- 
moted nowadays by aggressive newspaper and 
magazine advertising are a number of tubeless 
pocket radio receivers. As is common with this 
type of product, the ads promise outstanding fea- 
tures, good performance (“finest reception,” 
““super-power reception’’), usually with a refer- 
ence to new “ miracle inventions,”’ and a reference 
or two to the latest military and electronic 
achievements, just to persuade the customer that 
the development is new and scientific 

To dispose fully of the claims for the Borg Life 
time Pocket Radio, which is one that has been 
widely advertised, would take more space in this 
BULLETIN than can be spared; however, a few 


very weak reception on strong local stations, and 
then only if the antenna clip (not mentioned, in 
many of the ads) is fastened to a good external 
antenna rhis is hardly the “perfect reception” 


claimed in the ads 


CR once again cautions consumers to be war, 
ol advertising of the type used to promote this 
and other cheap radios, as well as many other 
products now being exploited actively by adver 
tisers who seem no longer to tear governmental 


action against them by state or federal legal 


Notabk 


items at this time are a variety of gadgets and 


agencies among falsely advertised 


gimmicks for automobiles and a variety of engine 


The advertisements do not mention the antenna wire and clip as shown in the picture on 
the left. This clip must be attached to a good externa! antenna for the radio to work at all 
The case is painted to appear to have a dial for tuning aed a loud-speaker grille. The only 
way to use the radio is with the earphone supplied, and the radio is tuned with the vertical 


threaded shaft. The Borg radio has only three parts, which occupy very little 
case, as is shown in the picture on the right 


brief comments will suffice to give readers needed 
information on the Borg and a number of other 
‘“*miracle”’ low-priced receivers 

The Borg Lifetime (so-called por ket radio is 
nothing more than a simple crystal-detector type 
of radio, operating on the same principle as the 
first commercial and homemade radio receivers 
did, over 40 years ago. There are but three parts 
in the plastic case, which just happens to be 
painted so that it appears in the advertisement 
to have a tuning dial and the grille ior a speaker 
It does not; there is no speaker, and the “ bonus 
feature,’’ a personal earphone, is the only way the 
user could hear the little that the radio picks up 

The radio does actually work as did the old- 
time crystal! sets, but not nearly as well as the pur 
chaser would expect [rom the advertising claims 
The absence of an amplifying stage allows only 


the plastic 


dopes ind accessories all ged tO Save gasoline or 
increase power 

Note, too, that the inclusion of a germanium 
diode, suc h as one advertiser features, and false 
claims of perfect long-distance reception, no inter 
ference, ‘works anywhere,” will not insure a radio 


ol good quality and pertormance 


Cc. Not Recommended 


Borg Lifetime Pocket Radio (Horg-Jolhnson Electron 
ics Inc., 9 E. 45 St., New York 17) $4.95 

All smal! pocket radios (commonly in the $5 to $8 price 
range) which are claimed to work forever, with or with 
out batteries or tubes, and with or without a transistor 
and for which improbable or exaggerated claims are 


made 
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An improved 
BrewMaster 


In the February 1958 BULLETIN, Consumers’ 
Research published a brief warning about a 
Japanese electric teapot which presented a most 
unusual and at the same time serious potential 
hazard of electric shock. A longer article in the 
March 1958 BULLETIN gave more details on the 
BrewMaster teapot and its shortcomings, as 
checked in CR’s laboratory. 

Since these articles were published, it has come 
to the attention of Consumers’ Research that, as a 
direct result of our study of the appliance, ma- 
chinery was set in motion to correct the obvious 
faults of the first model of the BrewMaster (which 
was widely sold by department stores and other 
retail outlets, and would have been a great bargain 
at the price usually charged, if correctly designed 
from the electrical safety standpoint). ; 

The two main objections to this appliance were 
the exposed electrical contacts on the “saucer” 
on which the pot was set for heating, and the ex- 
posed heater coil in the pot. With the line cord 
left plugged into the power outlet, a person could 
receive a full 115-volt-potential shock by touching 
one of the two contacts on the saucer, if some other 
part of his body were in contact with a grounded 
object, e. g., a water pipe or drain pipe. If the 
pot was in use in heating water, it was possible 
to get a severe shock by touching the water in the 
pot or by touching a spoon or other conducting 
article resting in the pot and a grounded pipe, 
metal sink or counter top, or radiator, at the same 
time. With such a live, bare heating coil, there 
could obviously be a real hazard to a child, or to 
anyone using the appliance incautiously, and as 
most people would, without any knowledge of its 
electrical characteristics. 

During the summer of 1958, a new version of the 
Brew Master appeared on the market that did not 
have the objectionable feature of contacts exposed 
in a saucer-like depression. The new model had 
two round contact prongs set in an appropriate 
guard recess, to prevent finger contact, and the 
customary appliance cord with plugs at each end 
However, the second model still used the ob- 
jectionable and dangerous open element heater 
made as a coiled resistance wire in direct contact 
with the water in the teapot. 

Consumers’ Research has been informed that 
the Japanese Trade Council has now forbidden the 
export of any more teapots which have obvious 
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A ruling was put 
into effect on August 8, 1958, that any electrical 
product for export must have a special license, and 


and dangerous shock hazards. 


the licensing arrangement would cover only de- 
vices and appliances that included suitable pro- 
visions for safety. 

Pursuant to this regulation, and with the aid 
toward better design afforded by the study of the 
BrewMaster published by Consumers’ Research, 
the manufacturer has now prepared for export a 
third and newer model of the Brew Master. The 
design has been improved by the use of a heating 
element sealed in an aluminum extrusion. Like 
the second model, it also uses the conventional 
and relatively safe appliance cord and plug. The 
capacity of the new pot, which will sell for about 
$3.50, has been increased from 3'4 cups to 44% 
cups, and the pot is now made of true porcelain or 
chinaware. Boiling time has been increased to a 
period of 944 minutes to boil 414 cups of water, 
or 5 minutes longer than the earliest model. Con- 
sumers’ Research has been informed that this new 
BrewMaster model has been submitted to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for testing If and 
when a UL listing is issued we will so inform our 
readers. For a necessary minimum assurance of 
electrical salety, consumers sh uld look for the 
UL approval symbol on all electrical appliances 
that are connected to the power lines. 

Users of the new appliance should not plug it in 
without water in the pot, and should not leave 
water standing in it for protracted periods; it 
should be wiped dry inside after use (after dis- 
connection, of course, from the power line). The 
pot should not be used for salty or acid liquids, on 
account of the corrosion that might often occur 
on the aluminum tube that encloses the heating 
wire. Perforation of the aluminum casing by 
corrosion or pitting would, of course, reinstate the 
shock hazard which was corrected by enc asing the 
heating element in an insulated aluminum sheath- 


ing. 
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MANY an argument over the back fence or on a 
commuters’ train has hinged on a question of 
temperature. It seems to be a matter of pride 
that one’s own home grounds are hotter (or colder 
than anyone else’s. The prool ? “Why, I looked 
at the thermometer myself, and figures don't lie.” 
As a matter of fact, figures very often do lie, but 
more to the present point, household thermom 
eters often fail to tell even the approximate truth 

he best thermometer can tell no more than tts 
own temperature—that is the temperature of its 
own sensitive element, essentially the bulb of an 
expanding-liquid thermometer or the bimetallic 
spiral coil of a typical dial thermometer. Thus 
correct use of a thermometer requires seeing to it 
that the sensitive element has actually reached 
the air temperature it is desired to measure 

lo indicate air temperature (which is the tem 
perature that one is concerned with in ordinary 
discussions of weather), the sensitive element olf a 
thermometer must be immersed in the air for a 
fairly long time, so as to come close to the true 
air temperature. The thermometer must be pro- 
tected from other sources of heat, such as the 
direct or strongly reflected rays of the sun, like 
wise from contact with or close proximity to sur 
faces that may be many degrees colder or warmer 
than the air temperature at a given moment 
Also, one must be sure that the air around the 
thermometer is a “fair sample” of the air in the 
room or outdoors. One could, for example, find 
out the air temperature next to a radiator or a 
hot-air outlet or cold-air return register without 
gaining any useful information about the tempera- 
ture in the living spaces ol a house. Outdoors, 
the temperature immediately around a thermom 
eter may or may not be typical of the neighbor 
hood, depending on a variety of circumstances 

When the temperature is changing rapidly, the 










Thermometers 


for use indoors and out 






readings of any thermometer will lag behind the 
true temperature, to a greater or lesser degree, 
depending largely on the type and details of de 


A thermometer carried 


sign of the thermometer 
from one place to another place at a different 
temperature will often take a fairly long time to 
show the temperature of its new surroundings 
Thus, for best results, a thermometer should be 
shielded from direct radiation (such as the sun’s 
rays, or radiation from some kinds of heaters and 


radiators); it should be kept away from “hot 


spots” or ‘‘cold spots’’ that may not be typical of 
the region in which one is interested; and before it 
is read it should be left undisturbed for some 
minutes at the temperature to be measured 

Even with care in locating and using a ther 
mometer, the errors due to the instrument itself 
may be surprisingly large. During its current 
tests of a number of household thermometers of 
popular types, Consumers’ Research found errors 
as large as 15 degrees Fahrenheit 

The tests of accuracy were made at various 
temperatures from about 0 to 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit. From the results, it appears that a consumer 
cannot assume that a thermometer casually pur 
chased in a local hardware or variety store will 
tell even approximately the right temperature 

Included in the tests were five liquid-in-glass 
single-unit thermometers that covered tempera 
ture ranges suitable for outdoor use. Of these 
two, the unnamed unusually large instrument 
shown on page 31, and the Ohio Window Pane 
thermometer, had errors at the test temperatures 
that did not exceed 2 degrees his accuracy is 
probably sufficient for any normal consumer use. 
The largest error of the Chaney Tru-Temp was 3 
degrees. In CR’s opinion, this is about at the 
border line of usefulness. A thermometer with 
greater errors could not be relied upon tor every- 
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day decisions, except in measuring very low and 
very high outdoor temperatures. High accuracy 
in the region of 32 and 70 degrees is particularly 
important, for obvious reasons. 

The small Spring field dial thermometer for out- 
door use had such large errors as to be of very 
limited usefulness. The big Hammacher Schlem- 
mer Jumbo, with its 12-inch dial, on the other 
hand, was surprisingly accurate for a reasonably 
priced instrument of the dial type; its errors 
did not exceed 2 degrees at any of the test tem- 
peratures. The Easy-to-See dial thermometer was 
in error at some temperatures by as much as 4 
degrees. Another drawback of this instrument 
was its design for mounting on a windowpane. 
The accuracy of readings of this type of thermom- 
eter in very cold weather tends to be affected by 
flow of heat outward from within the house, 
through the window. This was true to a lesser 
extent of the Ohio Window Pane Thermometer, 
but the latter showed better results in the ac- 
curacy tests than the Easy-to-See. 

Most of the thermometers obviously designed 
or intended for outdoor use were subjected to an 
accelerated exposure test. Results are given in 
the individual listings at the end of this article. 

In considering the test results regarding accur- 
acy, keep in mind that thermometers, even though 
made and tested by fast mass production methods, 
require individual calibration. Thus instruments 
of a given brand may vary in quality, and CR’s 
comments on the accuracy of the samples tested 
may not apply to any particular thermometer 
but are to be considered as a general guide to the 
quality of a type and grade, only. To determine 
within reasonable limits the accuracy of a given 
thermometer, you can compare it at various tem- 
peratures with an instrument known to be ac- 








SPRINGFIELD 


Nn OUTER 


CERTIFIED ACCURATE 







Figure 1—The Springfield In'n Outer 
thermometers are ‘‘certified accurate” 
according to claims on the box. The 
back of each dial is closed with a seal 
impressively marked “Springfield Cali 
bration Seal."" But when the outside 
thermometer was tested, errors as high as 15 degrees were found. 
“Certification,” *‘calibration,"’ etc., are likely to have little mean- 
ing for the consumer unless backed by specific numerical data 
vouched for by a properly qualified independent testing agency. 
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Figure 2—Effects of accelerated weathering tests on the Taylor 
and Chaney Tru-Temp thermometers. Paint has flaked off the 
board on which the Taylor is mounted. The meta! plate of the 
Chaney has begun to rust, and one end cap has loosened so as 
readily to come off the protecting tube. Chips from the plastic 
end cap and particles of adhesive are seen in the picture. 


curate. Laboratory supply houses offer “labora- 
tory grade’’ thermometers dependable over a 
rather wide temperature range within a half de- 
gree or so (about $2 to $5). Caurion: When mer 
cury is spilled indoors, as from a broken thermom 
eter, residues are likely to remain indefinitely in 
cracks and crevices and continue to give off va 
pors, which are definitely toxic when breathed 
over a long period. It is wise, therefore, to avoid 
use of mercury thermometers, especially indoors, 
except those that have protective cases or guards 
to reduce the likelihood of breakage. Instead, ob 
tain laboratory thermometers which use alcohol 
or other colored liquid. With these, if they should 
be accidentally broken, the residues would evapo 
rate in a short time and not persist for many 
years as would mercury lodged in cracks of a 
floor or table. 

In the listings which follow, the thermometers 
are listed alphabetically by brand within each of 
the A-Recommended, B-Intermediate, and C-Not 
Recommended groups. 


A. Recommended 


Chaney Indoor Outdoor Thermometer Set, Tru-Temp 
Model 800 Thermometer Corp. of America, Spring 
field, Ohio) $4.95 


glass type in a case made of transparent plastic; one of 


lwo thermometers of the liquid-in 


the two, for outdoor temperatures, is connected throug! 








Figure 3—This good and inexpensive thermometer, obtained at a 
Kresge store, bears no brand name. it can be identified by its 
appearance and size and the compass card design at the top. 


a thin metal tube to a bulb to be mounted at some con 
venient point outdoors The tube is protected against 
flexure by wires coiled about it near the bulb and the 


glass tube. Accurate within 2° at the test temperatures 


Hammacher Schlemmer Jumbo (!/ammacher Schiem 
mer, 145 E. 57 St.. New York 22) $5.95 \ thermom 
eter with 12-in. diameter dial See photo at the head 


of this article \ccurate within at the test tempera 


although advertised 


tures The Hamn acher Schiemn 
as suitable for use outside, was not subjected to weather 
ing, as it was felt on the basis careful examination 
that the instrument was not suitable for severe exposure 
out of doors It might be satisfactory in outdoor 

if it were mounted in such a location 
protected om rain and snow For outdoor 


instrument would be rated as B. Intermediate 


Honeywell ‘‘Coronet’’ NIB Minneapolis-Honey well 
Co., Minneapolis 8 $1.95 \ small dia 
rmometer surrounded by a decorative ring of plastic 


or indoor use Maximum error, 1 


No Name Marked on back, No. 2510-7 
S. S. Kresge Co. store at Plainfield, } This 
rument shown in Fi 3 above 
yunted on a metal back 
i loot | | | ! lear graduations and 
mbers easily a tan Maximum error, 1 


Withstood weather exp 


Taylor Desk and Wall Thermometer 5146 (/ aylor In 
trument Companies, Rochester 1, N.\ 7% \ liquid 
nometer for indoor use lo be hung on a 

stood on a level surface Maximum error, 3° 


rate within 1 it us il ind cor temperatures 


B. Intermediate 


Chaney Tru-Temp 1015 
ica) 99. 


tective glass tube with plastic ends. Vent holes top and 


Chermometer Corp. of Amer 
\ liquid-in-glass thermometer inside a pro 


bottom. Maximum error, 3 In weathering tests, some 
water entered the tube, the scale plate behind the glass 
therinometer tube began to rust, and the lower end cap 
became loosened so that it was readily removable (see 
Figure 2). For locations not protected from the elements 


this thermometer would be rated as ( Not Recommended 


Easy-to-See W-10 Robert Bradley Co Waltham 
Mass $2. A dial thermometer mounted in a square 
piece of clear plastic, with adhesive tape for fastening to 
the outside of a windowpane. Maximum error, 4°, but 
error was less near the important temperatures of 32 
and 70 In the weathering test, some water collected 
wut did not 
seem to affect operation. Not as accurate as would be 


between the dial face and the windowpane 


desired, but convenient and seems to be reasonably 
durable 

Ohio Indoor Outdoor Thermometer Set 3810 (Ohio 
Thermometer Co., Springfield, Ohio) $3.98 


mometers of the liquid-in-glass type mounted in a case 


Two ther 
made of plastic; the outdoor instrument is connected 
through a thin metallic tube to a bulb to be mounted 
outdoors 


Ohio Window Pane Thermometer 782. (Ohio Ther 
mometer Co.) 9% \ liquid-in-glass thermometer 
mounted on a rectangular plastic support or holder to be 
attached to the outside of a windowpane. When mounted 
with the tape provided, the thermometer fell off early 
in the weathering test Che mounting of this thermom 
eter is such as to keep the bulb a little further from the 
glass of the window, as is desirable, than the sensitive 


yo 


element of the Easy-to-See. Maximum error, 2 


Taylor Auto-Window Thermometer 5334 (Jaylor In 
strument Companies) $1.19 \ liquid-in-glass ther 
mometer in a mounting designed to be clipped to a car's 


Would give 


false readings under some conditions because it was not 


butterfly"’ window Maximum error, 3 


protected from the sun's rays. After a few months on an 
automobile window, the mounting loosened so that the 


’ 


assembly began to rattle annoyingly 


C. Not Recommended 


Springfield In’n Outer B201 
Co., Inc., New York ¢ ify 99c for set of two small dial 


thermometers made of plastic with metallic finish—one 


Springfield Instrument 


for indoor and one foy outdoor use—with mounting 


brackets. Maximum error of the outdoor thermometer 
was very large, 15 \fter exposure of the thermometer 
to the weather I I which appeared to be printed 
led forward and the metallic 


Maxim im 


error of the indoor thermometer, 4 i was accurate 


on heavy paper, hi f 


finish of the case had deteriorated in spots 


within 2° at usual indoor temperatu 


Taylor ayk iu t Companies) iy \ 
1 a painted board. In the 


weathering test h 1 of the backing board de 


liquid-in-glass 


teriorated greatly » 4 It “ yuld be exper ted 


that in time the scale markings would become illegible 
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Phonograph Records 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Please Note: The first symbol applies to quality of interpretation, the second to fidelity of recording 


Barber: Vanessa (5 sides Steber, Gedda, Elias, 
Tozzi, etc., under Mitropoulos and Scenes from Lucia, La 
Gioconda, Cavelleria (1 side RCA Victor LM 6138 
$14.94. A year ago this opera had its world premiere at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Critical opinion held it 
got under way slowly and reached a distinguished ending 
equivalent to side 5 here. That's the way it sounds on 
disks, too. The cast of the premiere performs here and 
performs well. Good recording The sixth side offers 
scenes from new Victor operatic releases AA AA 
Beethoven: Quartet No. 14. Hollywood String Quartet 
Capitol P 8425. $4.98 Great work, one of Beethoven's 
famous last quartets. Magnificent playing—stylish, firm, 
with fine ensemble. Spaciously recorded AA AA 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6. Columbia Symphony 
under Bruno Walter. Columbia ML 5284. $3.98. The 
celebrated “Pastorale’ has been well performed and re 
corded by Jochum on Decca 9892, Cluytens on Angel 
35350, Steinberg on Capitol P 8159. Bruno Walter's style 
suits the conception ot a leisurely day in the country, 
though it may not appeal to everyone as much as it does 
to me. His expert forces are richly recorded. AA AA 
Berlioz: Harold in Italy. Primrose (viola) with the 
Boston Symphony under Munch. RCA Victor LM 2228 
$4.98 This work starts as a viola concerto and ends as a 
symphony. Primrose’s playing of the solo part surpasses 
that of anyone else on records, and the Boston Symphony 
is an excellent backer ipper Clear recording Best disk 
of this work AA A 
Berlioz: Symphony Fantastique. Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion Francaise under Beecham Capitol 
G 7102. $4.98. Very likely the most often heard large 
Berlioz piece—a brilliant, dramatic work. It's a specialty 
of Sir Thomas and there's no disappointment in his per 
formance here. Spacious recording, though the bass is 
heavy. Best monophonic Fantastiqu AA A 
Brahms: Concerto No. 1. Leon Fleisher (piano) with 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Szell Epic LC 3484 
$3.98. Deep work and a lengthy one. There's a com 
mendable glow to the playing of the talented young 
soloist and the well trained orchestra which stresses the 
songful aspects of the music. Only one other LP is in the 
running and that’s very good, the Rubinstein-Victor LM 
1831. Fleisher is beautifully recorded, except for the inner 
most grooves where the orchestra sounds hashy. A A 
Handel: Concerti (4) for Organ (Op. 4). Muller (organ 
with the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis under Wenzinger 
Archive AR( 3100 $5.95 The pieces played here 
scored for one manual and no pedal board on the orgar 
were forerunners to many in the same form, the latter 
more developed. Well played. Pleasant, rich sound, wit! 
the organ nicely contrasted with the orchestra. AA A 
Liszt: Four Hungarian Rhapsodies for Orchestra (Nos 
1-4 Vienna State Opera Orchestra under Fistoulari 
Vanguard SRV 108 $ 98 As Huneker wrote, they 
“‘begin in a mosque and end in a tavern!’ Lots of fun 
though there's not as much razzle dazzle as Stokowsk 
gives you Very well recorded Certainly worth 
$1.98 A AA 
Mascagni: Cavelleria Rusticana lebaldi, Bjoerling 
Bastianini, under Erede and Six Opera Arias. Bioerli 
(tenor). 4 sides, RCA Victor LM 6059. $9.96. Mascagni's 
masterpiece comes through well enough to get my vote 
the best recording of it on LP's, though it’s not perfect 
Tebaldi is magnificent. The others are not far behind, but 
Bjoerling finds it difficult to keep on pitch when he sings 
high. The pace is right, the recording first rate. On the 
odd side Bjoerling sings six Italian arias with artistry but 
with pitch trouble, too A A 
Mozart: /domeneo. Lewis, Jurinac, Simoneau, Udo 
vick, Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Orchestra under 
Pritchard 6 sides, Angel 3574 C/L. $15.94 Initial 
recording of Mozart's first opera seria, composed when he 
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was 25. Rarely heard now. Lovely, melodic music, but 
what's lacking is sufficient dramatic contrast. Despite a 
few vocal wobbles and an occasional lack of vitality in the 
conducting, warmth, color and polish characterize mosi 
of the performance. Richly recorded. An exceptionally 
welcome off-beat Mozart album. A 
Mussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition. Nadia Reisen 
berg (piano) and same composition played by the Phil 
harmonic Symphony of London under Rodzinski. West 
minster XWN 18721. $4.98. Suite composed for piano 
as heard here with Nadia Reisenberg. She plays it well 
ind is satisfactorily recorded. Overside is superbly per 
formed, but monophonic recording lacks the depth and 
roundness when compared with a rival stereo record 
ing AA A 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto & Saint Saéns: /n 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso. Igor Oistrakh ‘(violin 
with the Pro Arte Orchestra under Schuchter Angel 
35517. $4.98. The soloist’s playing of the concerto sounds 
lyric, polished, occasionally a trifle below pitch, effeminate 
While there's a lot to admire here, my preference continues 
for the playing of young Oistrakh's father on Decca 9755 
Che Saint Saéns is superb. Fine playing by the orchestra 
Smooth recording A AA 
The Art of Lily Pons (soprano 4 sides, RCA Camden 
CBL 101. $3.98 Opera arias and songs re wded between 
1930 and 1940 Attractive momento of this eolorful 
coloratura’s recorded career at its best which often was 
very good, indeed Adequ ite recording A B 
Front Row Center Barbara McNair (singer Coral 
CRL 57209 $3.98 Hit tunes from “The King and i 
“Damn Yankees,” “Guys and Dolls,” “Pajama Game, 
etc., sung better than you're likely to hear on the Broad 
way stage. Fine recording AA AA 
Hebrew and Yiddish Sones Cantor Sholom Katz 
Westminster WXN 18728. $4.98 Iwelve beloved mel 
odies sung by a master of the art. Well recorded. AA AA 
On Stage With Robert Shaw. Robert Shaw Chorale 
Victor LM 2231 $4.98 A most enjoyable disk of 12 
songs from the musical stage including “‘Dancing in the 
Dark,"’ “‘Wunderbar,”” “Through the Years,” “Winter 
green for President."" Tasteful arrangements by Robert 
Russell Bennett and expressive performances by the mixed 
group. Best light music disk of the month to come my 
way This is the kind of record that sounds partic ilarly 
good in stereo AA AA 
Schubert Songs Fischer-Dieskau (baritone Angel 
35624. $4.98. While not the best known Schubert songs 
there’s gold in many of them; this artist knows where t 
find it, how to bring it to the surface At the piano 
is the celebrated Gerald Moore Beautifully re 
orded AA AA 
Sutton Place South. Vardi String Sextet. Audio Fidelity 
AFLP 1873. $5.98. Absorbing arrangements for strings 
isual quartet, bass, and guitar) of “‘Laura,"’ “I Concen 
trate on You,” “Once in a While,” “All the Things You 
Are," and others. This is a performing group I'd like t 
hear in more solid music Hats off, particularly, to the 
pleasing sound of the first violin, David Nadian, whose 
style and phrasing suggest that of a concert artist The 
recording doesn't always reveal the detail in the ir 
voices AA 
Voices in Love. The Four Freshmen (vocalists Cc 
r 1074. $3.98. “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows,” “Out 
of Nowhere,” “‘In the Still of the Night,’ “You're All I 
See,"’ and others sung by a male quartet that’s just about 
the best around AA AA 
Wedding Must Jesse Crawford (organ Decca 
8750. $3.98. ‘“Because,”’ “Yours is my Heart Alone, 
“Love's Old Sweet Song,” “Liebestraum,” and others 
played sentimentally on the pipe organ but agreeably 
none the less. Good sound. You don't have to wait for a 


wedding to enjov it AA AA 





@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Don’t just complain, do something! 


WHEN you make a purchase that turns out to be 
unsatisfactory, what do youdo? The chances are 
that you gripe to your family and friends, pro- 
claiming loudly to all who will listen that you will 
never go into that store again, or it’s the last time 
you will buy that brand. Did it ever occur to you 
that, if you wrote a reasonable letter setting forth 
in detail the objectionable features or inadequate 
performance of the product that failed to live up 
to its advertising claims or your expectations, 
the manufacturer or distributor might take some 
constructive action to remedy the difficulty? 
Take the case of a woman who purchased a sink 
and cabinet from a well-known mail-order firm. 
After it was installed, she found that the design 
was not one that would work efficiently in her 
kitchen. Greatly disappointed with her purchase, 
she fussed and fussed and finally had the matter, 
in detail, brought to the attention of the home 
office of the mail-order firm. The local store 
manager was promptly authorized to install a sink 
and cabinet better adapted to the layout of her 
kitchen, and this was done at no additional charge. 
Then there was the spectacular case of the trans- 
parent bathing suit. It was an attractive white 
satin, close-fitting model worn by its purchaser 
If she had stayed on the 
But when she 


on a fashionable beach. 
beach, all would have been well. 
ventured into the surf, the bathing suit, as soon 
as it became wet, proved to be thoroughly trans- 
parent. The lady was marooned in the ocean until 
a friend waded out with a beach towel to drape 
around her. An investigation brought out the fact 
that the suit was made of dress satin, intended to 
be used exclusively for wedding gowns—a garment 
worn once and then put away in a garment bag 
and quite inappropriate for bathing suits. She got 
her money back, of course, and no more suits of 
that type were sold by the department store that 
had carried them. 

Appliances that don’t work satisfactorily from 
the beginning are often a cause of aggravation, 
particularly when, as too often happens, the 
serviceman cannot diagnose the difficulty or 
correct it. One long-suffering homemaker, who 
found that her new automatic washer was hard on 
clothes, particularly towels, finally sat down and 
wrote a detailed letter outlining her problem to the 
manufacturer, listing in detail exactly what was 
wrong, giving the name and model of her machine 


She also sent a copy of her letter to the distributor 
It happened that the company was quite familiar 
with the difficulty, which was due to an error in 
design, corrected in later models. The local dealer 
was promptly supplied with a new part, which he 
installed without further expense to the customer 

No matter how irritated one is over an unsatis 
factory purchase, it usually pays to be polite 
An automobile owner was persuaded to use a new 
polish on his car, but it turned out to be quite 
unsatisfactory. When he called the service station 
operator's attention to the fact that the polish 
job had lasted only two weeks, it was suggested 
that he pay the customary rate for having the car 
waxed again with the brand he had previously 
used. He made some forceful criticisms of the 
service station's policy, and failing to get any ad 
justment, he wrote the distributor of the unsatis- 
factory product. The president of the company 
investigated and reported that the service station 
owners were not “gyp artists”’ as claimed, but were 
highly respected in the community. The customer 
had been so disagreeable in his complaint that all 
concerned simply washed their hands of the 
matter. 

Persistence often pays off, as one purchaser of 
a much advertised automobile tire discovered 
when his tire wore out long before its normal life 
expectancy. He took the tire to the authorized 
dealer and got little satisfaction, apparently 
because there had already been considerable 
trouble with this particular kind of tire. His let 
ter to the manufacturer brought back the informa 
tion that the representative would be at the deal- 
er’s store the following Monday and would make 
an inspection at that time. Since the purchaser 
was employed, meeting that appointment would 
have meant taking a day off from work, increasing 
the out-of-pocket costs on his tire still further. He 
explained this to the distributor, but secured no 
satisfaction until he wrote the president of the 
company, who thereupon authorized the inspec 
tion on Saturday when the purchaser had free 
time. Replacement of the tire was finally made 
without additional charge 

Complaints, however, are not always adjusted to 
the consumer's satisfaction even with a patient 
and polite approach to a responsible executive 
One case was that of a young matron who purchased 
mother-and-daughter dresses from the local re- 
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presentative of a company located in another 
state. She placed the order, paid for the dresses, 
and received a copy of the sales check. After 
waiting several months, she finally wrote the con- 
cern to find out what happened to her order. She 
was informed that the garments had been shipped 
and that a tracer would be put on the shipment. 
Still nothing happened; spring passed into sum- 
mer, and summer into fall, and since the garments 
were intended for hot-weather wear, she finally 
wrote to cancel the order. When she received no 
answer, no refund, no garments, she sent a letter 
to the postmaster in the city where the firm was 
located, outlined the transaction, and asked him to 
investigate whether this was a case of using the 
mails to defraud. Within two weeks she received, 
from the company, a full refund of her remittance. 


Modern household appliances are wonderful 
time and labor savers—when they work. When 
they don’t and your local serviceman is unable to 
diagnose the difficulty, it may take time to get an 
effective adjustment, but you will usually not 
accomplish anything by flying into a rage. It is 
best to ‘“‘go through channels.’"” The normal 
sequence for alerting those responsible is to pre- 
sent the problem first to the local dealer from 
whom you bought the appliance; then, to the 
distributor who supplied him with it; and, finally, 
to the manufacturer who made the appliance in 
the first place. Most of the big companies ap- 
preciate the importance of consumer good will and 
nearly all of them have taken steps to see that their 
service departments handle breakdowns or repairs 
promptly and effectively. 


If your local dealer is unable to discover just 
what prevents an appliance from working, take 
your pen in hand—or better still, use a type- 
writer—and set forth the details of your complaint. 
First, give the brand name, the model number, the 
price you paid, where you bought it, and when 
Then, outline clearly just what it does or doesn't 
do. Explain what efforts have been made to 
remedy the difficulty, and at what cost to you. 
Ask the manufacturer what he can do to see that 
you get prompt and satisfactory handling of the 
problem. Address the letter to the president of 
the company or the vice-president in charge of 
service, at the company’s home office. Send a copy 
of your letter to the local dealer and one to the 
wholesale distributor. In that way everyone will 
know just what happened and time and corre- 
spondence will be saved all along the line. It 
sometimes happens when a problem has to be re- 
ferred from one office to another that the transfer 
will be held up for lack of a stenographer or typist, 
who may be on vacation, ill, or just not available. 


It is well to keep in mind that, while a store 
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may be willing to reimburse you for an unsatis- 
factory purchase, its management will be unlikely 
to welcome your suggestion on how to run the 
business. There was, for example, a lady who 
purchased a new water-resistant synthetic rain- 
coat and subsequently discovered that after she 
followed directions for cleaning the coat it still 
looked soiled. She wrote the manufacturer, ask- 
ing if the coat would be harmed if she washed 
it carefully in soapy tepid water and rinsed it 
thoroughly. The manufacturer replied that this 
particular type of fabric and finish would not 
stand such treatment. Indignant because she 
could not get the coat completely clean, she wrote 
the manufacturer, rebuking him for not manu- 
facturing a top-quality product. The executive 
with whom she corresponded took the position that 
his firm merely styled and manufactured the coats 
and implied that there was nothing he could do to 
improve the fabric. Possibly he felt that a com- 
plaint from just one consumer that he should make 
a raincoat that could be satisfactorily cleaned was 
not worth bothering about. If she had asked for 
her money back on the ground that the garment 
was unsatisfactory and hard to clean, her com- 
plaint could have been more simply dealt with. 
(In all fairness, it should be noted that cleaning 
directions had been supplied indicating that the 
garment could not be thoroughly washed.) On 
the other hand, if there had been a number of 
complaints expressing dissatisfaction with the 
cleaning of the garment, the company might have 
looked into the matter of securing a different fabric 
for its coats from that time on. 

In the field of textiles, particularly those with 
new finishes, new fibers, and new construction, 
consumer comments and complaints are usually 
given considerate treatment by responsible stores. 
As many merchandise managers realize, dissatis- 
faction, vague but none the less real, with some 
particular fabric or garment can have a very 
serious effect on a store’s reputation and future 
sales. 

Don't evade your responsibilities by failing to 
bring an unsatisfactory purchase to the attention 
of responsible executives. Your action may help 
to prevent others from sharing your unhappy ex- 
perience. 

Remember, you have every right to make a 
justifiable complaint. Be reasonable, be factual 
clear, and specific, be patient, be firm. You may 
be making a contribution in keeping low-quality 
products off the market. Perhaps you won't 
always get a refund from your complaint about an 
unsatisfactory purchase, but you may at least have 
the satisfaction of being a public benefactor in pre- 
venting others from suffering from the same experi- 
ence. 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures 
Decency, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker. Parents 
Magazine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commitier, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 

\udience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y" 
young people (14-18), and “C”’ for children, at the end of each line 


fc rT 


Age of Infidelity (Spanish) 
Andy Hardy Comes Home 
Apache Territory 
Appointment with a 
Shadow cri-mel A} 
As Young As We Are dr A 
Attack of the Fifty Foot Woman sci A 
Attack of the Puppet People mel AY( 


Badlanders, The 
Badman’s Country we 
Barbarian and the Geisha, 

The 
Bell, Book, and Candle 
Big Barrier, The (German 
Big Country, The 
Bigamist, The (Italian) com A 
Blob, The sci-mel-c A} 
Blood of the Vampire (British). mel-c A 
Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s 

(British) com A) 
Bonnie Parker Story, The cri-mel A 
Boot Polish (India) dr A 
Brain Eaters, The cri-mel AY 
Bravados, The wes-c A) 
Buchanan Rides Alone wes-c AY( 
Bullwhip wes-c A 


Camp on Blood Island, The 
(British) 

Captain from Koepenik, The 
(German) com 4 
Case Against Brooklyn, The. .cri-mel . 

Case of Dr. Laurent, The (French) 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Certain Smile, A (French) 
China Doll 

Circus of Love (German) 
Colossus of New York, The 
Cop Hater cri-mel . 
Country Music Holiday mus-com AY( 
Crime and Punishment (French)... dr A 
Cry-Baby Killer, The soc-mel A 
Curse of the Faceless Man sci A} 


AY¢ 
AYC 


com 
Wwes~¢ 


wes-mel-c A 
AYC 
dr-c AY( 
com-c A 
dr-c AY 
wes-c AY 


war-mel A) 


sct-mel . 


Awe wuUunn ud Orv 


mus-fan-c A 
hist-dr-c A) 
soc-mel A) 
com-c AY( 
cri-mel A 
soc-dr A 


Damn Yankees 
Dangerous Exile (British) 
Dangerous Youth (British) 
Davy (British) 

Decks Ran Red, The 
Defiant Ones, The 


oO ~I Ut OO Oo 
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Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
ede —adventure 
bsog—biography 
¢—in color Technicolor, Trucolor 


Ansco, Eastman 


comedy 
crime and capture of criminals 
documentary 
-drama 
fantasy 
founded on historical incident 
melodrama 
musical 
mys mystery 
nor 


rom 


dramatization o 
romance 
sce—science hction 

soc —social-problem drama 
wer —traveiogue 

wor 
wes wester 


dealing with the lives of people in wartime 


Desert Hell mel AY« 
Diary of a Bad Girl (French) dr 
Dreaming Lips (German) dr 
Dunkirk (British war-dr AY( 


Enchanted Island 


Fearmakers, The 

Fiend Who Walked the West, 
The 

Fiend Without a Face (British). sct-mel 

Fire Under Her Skin (French) dr 

Flaming Frontier 

Flesh and the Woman, The 
French 

Fly, The 

Flying Classroom, The 
(German) 

Folies Bergére (French 

Forbidden Island 

Foxiest Girl in Paris, The 
French) 

Frankenstein — 1970 

Frankenstein's Daughter 

From the Earth to the Moon 

Frontier Gun 


Geisha Boy, The 

Giant from the Unknown 

Gideon of Scotland Yard 
(British my 

Girl in the Bikini, The (French 

Golfo (Greek 

Guendalina (Italian 

Gun Runners, The 

Gunman's Walk 

Gunsmoke in Tucson 


Harry Black and the Tiger 
(British 

Haunted Strangler, The 
British 

Hell Drivers (British 

Hell Squad 

High School Confidential 

High School Hellcats 

Home Before Dark 

Hong Kong Confidential m 

Horse and Carriage, The (Greek 

Horse's Mouth, The (British 

Hot Car Girl 

Hot Rod Gang 


cri-mei 


com 


PMS - MEI ~« 


mys-meil 


mel 
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Raw Wind in Eden mel-c A 
Rawhide Trail, The wes-mel AYC 
Reluctant Debutante, The com-c AY 
Restless Years, The. . soc-dr AY 
Revenge of Frankenstein, The 

(British) sci-mel-c AY 
Revolt in the Big House soc-dr . 
Ride a Crooked Trail. . wes-¢ 
Robbery Under Arms (British) ._ me!- 
Rock-a-bye Baby mus-com-c 
Rocket from Calabuch, The 

(Spanish) 
Rooney (Irish) 
Roots of Heaven, The 
Rx Murder (British) 


Sabu and the Magic Ring 

Saga of Hemp Brown, The. we 

Screaming Skull, The 

Secret Place, The (British) 

Senechal {he Magnificent 
(French) ; 

Seven Guns to Mesa 

Seventh Seal, The (Swedish) 

She Demons 

She Played with Fire 
(British) 

Showdown at Boot Hill 

Snowfire 

Sierra Baron 

Smiley Gets a Gun (British) 

Snorkel, The (British) 

Sorcerer's Village, The 

South Seas Adventure 

Space Children, The 

Spece Master X7 

Spider, The 

Spy in the Sky mys-mel . 

Step Down to Terror l 


Tale of Two Cities, A 


o* 


Houseboat 

How to Make a Monster 

Hunters, The war-dr-c « 
Hurdy Gurdy, The (Greek) com . 


Vintwn 


I Bury the Living mys-m 

I Merried a Monster from Outer 
Space 

I Want to Live 

Imitation General 

In Love and War 

Indiscreet 

Inspector Maigret (French) 

It! The Terror from Beyond 
Space 


war-com / 

war-dr-c . 
com-¢ 

mys-mel . 


ie a es 


un 


Johnny Rocco 
Joy Ride 


Key, The war-mel . 
Kill Her Gently (British) mys-mel 4 
King Creole mus-mel . 
Kings Go Forth war-dr . 


mys-mel . 


Nm wh ww 


Nm wn w 


La Parisienne (French) com-c A 
Last Hurrah, The nov A) 
Last of the Fast Guns, The wes-c AY( 
Law and Disorder (British) cri-com A 
Law and Jake Wade, The wes-c AYC 
Liane, Jungle € 3oddess (German) adv-c A 
Life Begins at 17 dr A 
Littlest Hobo, The dr AY¢ 
Lone Ranger and the City of 

Lost Gold, The wes-c AYC 
Lovers and Thieves (French cri-dr A 
Lucky Jim (British) com AY 


~ 


Machine Gun Kelly cri-mel A 
Man in the Raincoat, The 


(French) cri-com .¢ 


“ Ne eS UHI Ow Oh 
“Oe be de ee me tS 


wenww 


Man Inside, The (British) mys-mel- 
Man of the West mel 
Mardi Gras 

Me and the Colonel 


Missile to the Moon 

Money, Women and Guns 

Monster on the Campus 

Mugger, The 

Murder Reported (British) 

My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (French) .com-« 


Naked and the Dead, The 

Naked Earth, The (British) 

Never Love a Stranger 

New Orleans After rk 

Night Heaven Fell, The 
(French) 

Night of the Blood Beast sci 


war-dr-¢ 


Night of the Demon (British). mys-mel . 

Night to Remember, A (British) .dr AYC 
A 
A 


No Sun in Venice (French) mel-« 
Notorious Mr. Monks, The 


Of Life and Love (Italian) dr . 


Old Man and the Sea, The dr-« 
Once Upon a Horse 
Onionhead 

Orders to Kill (British) 


Pagans, The (Italian) 


Party Crashers, The mel / 
cri-mel-c d 


Party Girl 


Pather Panchali (India) dr / 


Perfect Furlough, The 


war-com-c 


Poor but Beautiful (Italian) com 2 
Pot Bouille (French) com . 


MIUS-COM-C 4 
war-com 4 


Menace in the Night (British) _mys-mel . 


cri-mel . 


mys-mel-c . 


Wwes-com - 
war-com . 
war-dr . 


hist-mel / 


| 
} 
Y 
1 
} 


nee Oe 


oo co 


“SON™*~IN & Ww 


wn 


we wwn VIN oO 


Ne Ww th 


(British) 
Tank Battalion 
Tank Force (British) 
Tarawa Beachhead 
Tarzan's Fight for Life 
Teenage Caveman 
Ten Days to Tulara 
Terror from the Year 5,000 
Terror in a Texas Town 
There's Always a Price Tag 
(French) 
Torpedo Run war-dr- 
Tosca (Italian) mus-dr-« 
Toughest Gun in Tombstone . wes . 
Truth About Women, The 
(British) 
Tunnel of Love, The 
Twilight for the Gods 


Up the Creek (British) 


Vicious Breed, The (Swedish) 
Vikings, The 

Villa! 

Voice in the Mirror 

War of the Colossal Beast 
War of the Satellites ; 
What Price Murder? (French). 
When Hell Broke Loose war-mel J 
White Wilderness doc-¢ 
Whole Truth, The (British)... cri-me/ 
Wife for a Night (Italian) 

Wild Heritage wes-< 
Wind Across the Everglades mel-< 
Wind of Hate (Greek) mel . 
Windom’s Way (British) war-mel-< 
Wink of an Eye mys-mel / 


war-mel 
war-mel-< 
war-dr . 


mys-mel 


hist-dr-« 


; 
SOC-mMel 2 


— de we 


Premier May (French) dr AY 


Wolf Larsen mel A 
Your Past is Showing (British). com AY 


{ 
} 
| 
} 
A 
1 
1 
} 
1 


~~ ue OU Ue 
o 


Queen of Outer Space sci~ 
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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


MOHAIR IS CURRENTLY FASHIONABLE IN DRESSES, suits, and coats. It is 
obtained from the Angora goat and is woven in a variety of constructions 
that include the soft, loosely-—woven shag and looped fabrics. The National 
Institute of Drycleaning warns that such fabrics are vulnerable to pulling 
and snagging. The long brushed mohair fibers have a tendency to ball up 
and mat. Polished mohair fabrics show abrasion in areas of hard wear. The 
National Institute of Drycleaning recommends that when you take a mohair 
garment to be dry cleaned, you should ask for "special handling." 


* * * 


PROCESSED MEATS, such as frankfurters, bologna, and similar products 
usually contain sodium nitrate and sodium nitrite to produce an attractive 
color and to aid keeping quality or "shelf stability." Federal regulations 
permit the use of up to 200 parts per million of nitrite in meat products 
for human consumption. People with delicate digestive systems are wise to 
avoid any products containing these chemicals. Their potential danger to 
health has been demonstrated by illnesses that have occurred when excessive 
amounts of nitrate and nitrite have been put in meat products in error. 
Perhaps it is possible in some localities to obtain frankfurters and lunch- 
eon meats without these chemicals by diligent reading of labels. Subscrib- 
ers who have been interested in following our requests for sources of real 
old-fashioned peanut butter without hydrogenated peanut oil have suggested 
that we ask for names of brands, especially frankfurters, that do not con- 
tain sodium nitrate and sodium nitrite. We don’t find any on sale in our 


locality. 


* * * 


TRANSISTOR RADIO SETS imported from Japan are making their appearance 
in certain sections of the country In New York City, prices of one of the 
better makes coming in from Japan are listed at $29.95 for a 4—transistor 
set; $44.95 for a 6-transistor set, including carrying case, "private lis- 
tening attachment" (earphone), and batteries. The low price is finding 
considerable appeal in certain stores, and according to one report, parts 
and servicemen are beginning to be available for repairs, indicating a 
serious attempt to merchandise such compact radios on a responsible basis. 


PARDON US FOR BLOWING OUR OWN HORN... 
BUT 


YOU can save DOLLARS... TIME... . and TROUBLE 


By subscribing to Consumer Bulletin. . . 


Of course you'll want the big Annual for quick refer- 


ence hundreds of items at your finger tips! 
(Turn this page, please) 
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ROASTS SHOULD BE COOKED at 300 degrees or less for most efficient use 
of fuel. 


= 


THE TV REPAIR RACKET is the subject of investigation in many parts of 
the country. In Washington, D.C., radio station WWDC has used an interest- 
ing technique to expose repair shops which overcharge for their services. 
Three "doctored" TV sets were planted in various homes throughout the city. 
Calls were then put in for repairs to shops that advertise house calls for 
$1. The sets were picturesquely named. Sneaky Joe had an open-fused re- 
sistor. Bloody Mary had a burned out 6AG5 tube, and Old Reliable had a 
defective 12AU7 tube. The fair price for the repair of Sneaky Joe was con- 
sidered to be something like $5.65; for Bloody Mary, $7.60; and Old Reli- 
able, $7.45. Prices up to $16 were charged by various repair shops. Women 
particularly were considered easy prey for overcharging; WWDC found over- 
charging happened less frequently if the repairman had to deal with a man. 
The station recommended making a complaint to the local Better Business 
Bureau where excessive repair charges were demanded. Consumers should re- 
fuse to give up the parts and tubes replaced and should demand an itemized 
statement of the work done. 


a ee ie 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF GENUINE PEANUT BUTTER that does not contain hy- 
drogenated oil: Albany, Ga., Holsum Brand, distributed by Holsum Products, 
also in Milwaukee, Baltimore, and Kansas City, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio, Capco 
Brand (made either with raw or roasted peanuts), put out by The Charles 
Peterson Co., 917 Carnegie Ave., and Fishers Old Fashioned Peanut Butter, 
distributed by Fisher Brothers Co.; Milwaukee, Wis., Roundy’s Old Time 
Peanut Butter; Des Moines, Iowa, and Minneapolis, Minn., Robb Ross, and 
Flavorite Old Fashioned Peanut Butter, distributed in Super-Valu Stores; 
Eugene, Oreg., Old-Fashioned Peanut Butter, distributed by National Co- 
operatives, Inc., Chicago; Greenville, South Carolina, Meadors Old-Timey 
Brand; Los Angeles, Calif., Old Fashioned Peanut Butter, distributed by 
Hain Pure Food Co., Inc.; Grand Rapids, Mich., Cream—Nut, made by Koeze 
Mfg. Co., 1263 Burton, S.W.; New Bethlehem, Pa., Kitchen King, manufac- 
tured by H. B. DeViney Co.; Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., Parke Old 
Fashioned Peanut Butter, distributed by L. H. Parke Co.; Sioux City, Iowa, 
Robb Ross, made by Robb-Ross Co. Memo to subscribers in California: Laura 
Scudders Peanut Butter is put out in two forms, with and without hydro- 


genated oil. Better read the label before purchasing. 








Consumer Bulletin Please check your preference: 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY [1 I enclose $7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for 
one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
; monthly (12 issues) AND the big 224-page 

Please enter my order as checked. I am enclosing my check (or Annual Bulletin 


money order) for $ a a 7 — 
Begin subscription with issue. 
I enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 


one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues). 


CJ New a Renewal 


CITY & ZONI [1 I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2 75) for 
—~a copy of the big Annual Bulletin alone 
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Looking for 


buried 


treasure? 


Maybe you can make practical use 
of a metal locator, but don’t believe 


everything the advertisements say 


Back in the 15th century when Columbus was 
seeking a new route between Europe and China, 
the divining rod was likely the only “instrument”’ 
available to a prospector seeking riches in the 
earth. And even then there were people who were 
sufficiently well-informed to realize that this 
method of finding anything had no scientifi 
foundation 

Today, geophysical exploration is a very com 
plicated science. It has been developed to the 
point where most subsurface structures from large 
salt-domes covering “liquid gold"’ to small near 
surface deposits of real gold may be located with 
a good degree of reliability, if detectable dif 
ferences in physical properties exist between the 
object sought and its surroundings 

[he four major methods employed by geo 
physicists to find subsurface formations are 
gravitational, magnetic, seismic, and electrical 
These methods are dependent respectively upon 
the physical properties of density, magnetism, 
and electrical conductivity exhibited 
While dip needles or 
even the simple magnetic compass have been used 


elasticity, 
by parti ular formations 


for many vears by prospectors, their use is limited 
to searching lor magnetic ore deposits and massive 
ron or steel objects 

Practically all so-called *‘ metal locators” avail- 
ible to the layman at this time are dependent 
ipon differences in electrical conductivity for 
their satisfactory use here are two general 
classes, each of which is best used for a different 
If you are 


in search of a large object of the size of an auto 


range of de pths and sizes of objects. 


Figure 1—The Gardiner standard model. This is an inductance 
balance type. The beat-frequency oscillator type is generally 
similar in appearance. 


A major purpose 

article is to set forth some 

that underlie the much advertised device 
detecting oOuriedo treasure wéter mains 
the like. It is most important for the pr 
pective purchaser that he should not expect 
too much from such a device. This article 
will help the consumer to distinguish the true 
and reasonable claims from the highly imag 
inative ones that appear in some newspaper 
and popular magazines, and will 
in laymen’s hands the locating devices have 


show that 


marked limitations, and do not represent 
any easy road to riches, or even a sure way 
to avoid the digging of unnecessary hole 
or of a trench 


mobile and it lies within 15 feet of the surface of 
the ground, a locator of a type which uses a sepa 
rate radio frequency (r.{.) transmitter and re 
ceiver is suitable. If you are more interested is 
finding small objects, within about 5 feet from th 
surlace, then the beat ireque ncy 
of locator is vour best choice 
The type of metal finder that uses the radio 
transmitter and receiver operates on the prin 
ciple that a transmitted radio wave will be re 
flected or distorted by the presence ol a near by 
Continued on page 20 
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Stereophonic record players 


Magnavox Sears 
Motorola Webcor 
RCA Zenith 


Automatic washing machines 


Frigidaire Norge 
Maytag Speed Queen 


COMING 


Toothbrushes 


IN FUTURE 
Drill presses 


BULLETINS Atlas Duro 
Craftsman Powr-Kraft 
Deita Shopsmith 
Dunlap South Bend 


1959 Cars 
Oldsmobile 88 Buick LeSabre 


Rug shampooers 
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